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ALTHOUGH sociETy has always expected youth to work and become, 
through education and home or community work experiences, a productive 
member of society, it did not look to the schools, in the early years of our na- 
tion, to provide such opportunity for youth. Society did not even expect the 
schools to recognize a relationship between the more formal mental training 
and development obtained through academic study and the preparation for 
development obtained through academic study and the preparation for 
entrance into adulthood as a self-sustaining member of society. 

Changes in our economic life, the transition of our mode of life from 
an agrarian to an urban and mechanized type and many other evolving 
factors, have shown the necessity for the recognition of and provision for work 
experience for all youth while still in school. Many schools have developed 
plans and have put into operation an effective program of work experience. 

This BuLLetTIN attempts to outline the broad issues involved in work 
experience for all school youth, to present some of the basic and desirable 
philosophies that underlie work experience, to describe programs and 
examples of work experience now in operation in our secondary schools, and 
to report superior and attainable practices in school work experiences. 

The basic material was obtained from many schools the latter part of the 
last school year when schools were “at work” on war-time registration and 
rationing programs. Undoubtedly the material had to be prepared hurriedly 
because of the heavy demands on the schools at the time. Some good pro- 
grams on work experience known to be in effect may not be included be- 
cause of the exigencies of the times. All of the reports were then submitted 
to Dr. J. Paul Leonard, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, and now Chief, Group Services Branch, Consumers Divi- 
sion, Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C., who planned this 
issue of THE BULLETIN and who selected, classified, and edited the material 
for publication. He received generous assistance from many others in the 
field of education who have presented their views on work experience for 
school youth as represented by the several chapters that carry their names. 

We trust that this presentation of the whole work-experience program 
will be suggestive and helpful to school administrators who are operating 
or planning to put into effect some program of work experience. 

Paut E. Extcker, 
Executive Secretary 








Introduction 


WHEN THE EDITOR WAS INVITED to prepare the materials for publication in 
Tue Buvetin, it was agreed that the contents should be devoted to two types of 
materials: (1) a few carefully selected articles on the general nature of work 
experience, and (2) reports from American secondary schools of what they 
were actually doing. 

Accordingly, the Executive Secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Paul E. Elicker, sent a number oi letters to 
selected secondary-school principals asking them for reports on work experi- 
ences in their schools. Follow-up letters were sent later to some of these schools. 
In addition a few requests were made to people who were known to have had 
experience with planning or executing programs of this character. They 
were invited to submit articles on certain aspects of the program. This But- 
LETIN, then, represents these reports. In places, the reports are meagre. Cer- 
tainly more work-experience programs are under way than this publication 
reports. However, the various types reported here are doubtless representative 
of those most generally found. 

W. E. McCleery, Principal, Community High School, Marengo, Illinois 
S. E. Nelson, Principal, Central High Scinool, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
M. G. Pattington, Supervising Principal, Central High School, Chenango 

Forks, New York 
Harry A. Peters, Headmaster, University School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, 

Ohio 
Glen O. Ream, Principal, and William B. Runge, Co-ordinator-Teacher of Dis- 

tributive Education, High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Leo J. Samuelson, Principal, High School, Monmouth, IIlinois 
Blanche E. Schofield, Principal, Friends Boarding School, Barnesville, Ohio 
Robert A. Scott, Supervising Principal, High School, Cuba City, Wisconsin 
Margery L. Settle, Former Assistant Principal, Calhoun Scnool, Calhoun, 

Kentucky 
George E. Shattuck, Principal, Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut 
B. L. Shepherd, Director of Senior High School Education, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Sister Mary Agnetis, Principal, Notre Dame Academy, Covington, Kentucky 
A. T. Stanforth, Principal, High School, Floral Park, New York 
J. Ray Stine, Principal, Central High School, Akron, Ohio 
George N. Sturm, Principal, Harding Junior High School, Oklahoma City, 

Oklahoma 
Henry E. Tetz, Principal, and Warren Bailey, Instructor in Biology, High 

School, Grants Pass, Oregon 
Ralph Van Hoesen, Principal, Lincoln High School, Ferndale, Michigan 
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R. A. Watson, Principal, and William T. Jaques, Guidance Counsellor, Junior- 
Senior High School, Hastings, Nebraska 

Lester J. Welch, Principal, Sherwood High School, Sandy Spring, Maryland 

F. F. Wright, Director, Vocational Education, High School, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina 


The committee submitting the California report was composed of the 


following: 
J. W. Berry, Boys’ Counsellor, High School, Modesto, California 
John Carnehlsen, Instructor, Stanford University, Stanford University, Cali- 


fornia 
Robert F. Curran, Director, Work Experience, Public Schools, Oakland, 
California 
Frances A. Gower, Girls’ Counsellor, High School, Santa Barbara, California 
Donald E. Kitch, Curriculum Co-ordinator, Contra Costa County, California 
Gordon White, Director, Work Experience, Modesto, California 


The editor is indebted to Mr. S. P. Hoskyn, Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, Mr. John H. Niemeyer, and to the Stanford Committee 
for the materials in Chapters 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. The materials in Chapters 7, 8, 


and 9 were submitted by the following people: 


Frank S. Albright, Principal, Community High School, Leland, Illinois 

Arthur N. Berry, Principal, Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg, Maine 

Lyman W. Bole, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Vermont 

Warren N. Butler, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Downingtown, 
Pennsylvania 

C. C. Carpenter, Superintendent, Union High School, Downey, California 

C. A. Carson, Principal, Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona 

G. L. Cleland, Principal, and Max Stalcup, Program Co-ordinator, Ingalls 
Junior-Senior High School, Atchison, Kansas 

Elmer Cook, Principal, Senior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

Everett L. Crerar, Boys’ Guidance Counsellor, East High School, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 

R. Floyd Cromwell, Director of Educational and Vocational Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

G. R. Deatherage, Principal, and R. W. Baker, Director, Vocational Train- 
ing, High School, Joplin, Missouri 

R. R. Deimer, Principal, Central High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Harold A. Ferguson, Principal, High School, Montclair, New Jersey 

L. D. Haertter, Director, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri 

T. L. Hanna, Principal, Girls’ High School, Anderson, South Carolina 
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Earle T. Hawkins, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Alvah G. Hayes, Principal, Johnson High School, North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts 

A. W. Hendrix, Principal, and Russell A. Ramage, Teacher, Senior High 
School, Prescott, Arizona 

Walter W. Herkness, Jr., Special Assistant Principal, Germantown High 
School and Chairman, Victory Corps Committee for Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, School System 

Clarence Hines, Principal, Senior High School, Pendleton, Oregon 

I. Lewis Horowitz, In Charge of Curriculum, John Bartram High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

A. F. Hunsberger, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania 

R. W. Johnson, Principal, Senior High School, Dubuque, Iowa 

J. R. Kelton, Principal, Wilber H. Lynch High School, Amsterdam, New York 

Howard Kirsey, Principal, High School, Clarksville, Tennessee 

Albion K. Livingston, Head, Commercial Department, High School, Brewer, 
Maine 


Mr. F. F. Gaither, Director of Teacher Education, University of Okla- 
homa, prepared the bibliography. 

For the most part, the materials were kept in the language of those making 
the reports. Some changes were made, sections were cut and even deleted. 
A few reports were submitted which were not used. 

The purpose of this BuLtettn has not been to present one point of view 
but to present several positions which secondary-school principals and others 
can study. From these positions and from the reports of field practice, they may 
formulate their own principles and programs of action. If such results come 
from the reading of this BULLETIN, its purposes will be achieved. 


J. Paut LEoNARD, EDITOR 





CHAPTER 


The Nature of Work Experience 


J. PAUL LEONARD 
Stanford University 


For YEARS YOUTH HAVE WorKED and gone to school. Both have been 
traditions in America. Both have been accepted as necessary for development 
from childhood to adult competence. But these two experiences—physical 
work and study—have been slow in getting together. Youth doing chores at 
home simply took out-of-school time to do them. The school had nothing 
to do with this. Youth who found it necessary to seek employment after 
school, on Saturdays, and during the summer, were praised for their industry, 
but again the school did not take any part in this experience, except probably 
in the cases of youth going to college, where athletic managers and faculty 
members helped them secure work to remain in college. Only when youth 
began to fail in their studies, did the school examine the work-experience 
program. 


In the early days of American life, work on the part of all members of 
the family was essential to their existence. As machines reduced the needs for 
laborers and as cities grew, youth found themselves less: the economic asset 
to the family they had originally been. Then came compulsory school laws 
and child labor laws, and youth found themselves not only without work but 
with legislation to prevent them from working to any degree. 

SCHOOL BECAME A SUBSTITUTE FOR WORK 

Courses of study required only intellectual activity. Physical education 
and recreational periods became their areas of physical activity. Great devel- 
opments took place in recreational facilities for “idle youth.” Youth were 
said to be getting “soft” and were even accused of not wanting to work. 
Business men complained of their lack of responsibility, their incompetence 
in the skills, lack of initiative, and even of their resistance to sustained work. 
Then came the depression, and youth and adults alike could find no work, 
even at ages beyond adolescence. The NYA, the CCC, the WPA, and other 
relief programs were born, and work again became possible for youth. Out 
of these conditions arose discussions over the values of work for the develop- 
ment of youth. The economic order was blamed, youth were blamed, the 
school and home were censored. In school and out of school, in professional 
and in non-professional circles, work as a developmental experience was dis- 
cussed. 

Traditionally, the school has avoided the introduction of physical work 
or of project work on real-life problems, sacrificing this for study of books 
and practice in general skills. The schools were to build competence; the 
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vocational world w+s to supply experience. There are records going back to 
1908 which show the development of a few co-operative plans, where a boy 
attended school part of the day and worked part of the day, but these cases 
are few, and, since their inception in educational literature, they have had 
practically no expansion. 

When courses in home economics, industrial arts, and agriculture came 
into the secondary schools, the idea of work experience really got started in 
education; that is, work experience of a type which combined related work 
and study. For a number of years, home projects and other types of out-of- 
classroom activities in these fields have been very helpful to youth. More 
recently the courses in distributive education have offered similar opportunities 
to youth. Some of this work has been done in commercial education courses. 
But all of these courses have been limited to a few pupils, and they have been 
largely vocational in character. 

Supplementing these work programs have been the programs in recent 
years sponsored by local and national youth organizations. The Friends 
Service has for several years sponsored summer work camps for college youth. 
The CCC offered a large number of youth opportunities for living and 
working in youth work camps. The NYA provided many youth with work in 
connection with their school program or in resident centers. 

From all of these experiences, the leaders in secondary education need to 
take thought of the values and needs in this area. People have argued over 
what work experience actually is, what its values really are, whose responsi- 
bility it is to supply it. The principals of the secondary schools of America 
should themselves deal with these conflicts professionally, draw some sound 
conclusions about them, and make definite decisions as to procedure. We 
should not again be incompetent and neglectful, so that the matter is forced 
upon us or even settled for us by business and political leaders. The question 
is a professional one. We cannot avoid dealing with it sooner or later. 

THE CRITERIA OF A WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

Hours can be spent in debating the wording of a formal definition of 
work experience. Let us avoid that and instead proceed to set forth some 
characteristics of a work-experience program which can be used to judge 
practices and to determine procedures. 

First, a good work-experience program requires a comSination of physical 
work and study on a specific problem or endeavor. By contrast, this would 
mean that youth would not study subjects for one-half day and then be re- 
leased to work one-half day on projects which had no relation to the school 
program. If youth were planting a field, building a tennis court, selling shirts, 
serving as receptionists, there should be, if this criteria is met, a recognition on 
the part of the school of its responsibility to provide training and study in 
the areas in which experience is actually being secured. A regular school 
program combined with odd jobs out of school or on Saturday is not a 
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satisfactory work-experience program. The work must reach into the school 
and actually change the school curriculum. The curriculum must serve the 
needs of the job. 

Second, the work-experience program should provide opportunity for 
both social and vocational experiences. Youth need experience in both social 
and vocational activities. Neither should be neglected. If youth are to be 
gradually inducted into citizenship, they need to assume their responsibilities 
as young citizens in dealing with problems on their own maturity levels. Youth 
can “run the school” successfully, if given the responsibility gradually, and 
can develop in social competence as they do it. One of the greatest lost oppor- 
tunities in connection with the CCC camp was the substitution of imposed 
adult discipline for self-government which might have been developed by the 
youth themselves. Youth can be developed in vocational skills faster and with 
less errors if the school becomes a part of their vocational development in the 
classroom and on the job. It is one thing to turn youth out from school to do 
needed work but quite another thing to extend the school program to en- 
compass such a need in both community and pupil welfare. 


Third, a corollary of the second ts that the program of work experience 
should be varied. Some work should be done by youth in school and in the 
community for the benefit of the school and community without considera- 
tion of pay. Youth need to learn that the community requ:ces its citizens to 
contribute voluntarily their time and services to community well-being. Such 
work becomes an investment in community equipment and services. Youth 
learn to have an investment in the community through these services. They 
also need to work at home, again to learn to contribute their share of services 
to the family unit. In other services which benefit individuals directly and 
from which they gain financial rewards, youth should participate and share 
in the rewards. Any good program of work experience possesses a balance of 
these three types of activities. 


Fourth, the work should be achieved under the normal conditions of the 
job. Making a cake or a pan of cookies in school is quite different from pre- 
paring a meal, getting everything ready on time and in such an order that 
all food is hot at the serving time. Actually purchasing food supplies differs 
from buying one article or playing store in school. The teacher in a school 
shop does not simulate actual conditions in a machine shop with a supervisor, 
a schedule, and a hard-hearted owner. School selling in a class doesn’t com- 
pare with actually taking ten dollars from Mrs. Jones for a new coat for her 
boy. Made-work also isn’t effective. Jobs need to appear important. Youth 
need to see relationships between what they do and significant achievement. 


Fifth, ample time and recognition must be given to the work experience. 
Three factors are important here: (1) a flexible time schedule, (2) school 
credit, and (3) financial reward. 
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Recognition of the importance of the work is necessary. If a youth has 
to carry four “solids” (the word itself should be eliminated) and then add 
two hours of work on a job daily, he feels rightfully that the work is unim- 
portant. It takes more than talk to sell an idea to youth. We must match our 
verbal citation of values with the conditions which prove our thinking. 

For every honest hour of work which develops in youth an ability deemed 
desirable, he should receive the same recognition which he gets from poring 
over a book. The introduction of the idea of two hours of laboratory for one 
unit of credit was a dastardly academic scheme to reserve dignity and impor- 
tance of first order to verbalized learning. The Carnegie unit has no more 
service to render the curriculum program. A new system of judging pupil 
development needs to be used. Credit for work experience? Without question, 
yes. Like any other plan, however, this needs to be safeguarded so that a 
youth gives an honest hour for an honest hour. Such a plan, however, cannot 
be worked out by comparing the lining of an automobile brake with an hour 
spent on arithmetic. 

The third recognition is financial. As mentioned under the fourth cri- 
teria, youth should not expect money for community services, but whenever 
a youth works for a private or public enterprise and does work which gives 
service for which the institution or firm otherwise would have paid or from 
which it benefits financially, youth should be paid for this service. Anything 
else is exploitation of youth, regardless of the local argument advanced for 
it. Earning money is another factor in growing up. 

Sixth, the work should be progressive and adjusted to the maturity and 
goals of youth. Work experience should be begun at home as small children, 
even before they enter the first grade. It should continue throughout the 
elementary school in the form of family, school, and community service. In 
the secondary school these types should continue and be supplemented by 
vocational and money-earning experiences. Thus work experience is pro- 
gressive in its nature and adjusted throughout to the maturity levels of the 
youngsters. 

Seventh, a work-experience program should be supplemented by an ade- 
quate program of guidance, placement, and follow-up. Where work has been 
found for youth it has too often been busy work or just work which needed 
to be done. Too frequently youth have been found to get a job done, instead 
of finding a job for youth to do which would develop them. The curse of 
the depression was that we looked for work to do, any work, and did not 
study youth to find opportunities for them to do what they could do best. 
Work is meaningless unless it develops potential abilities or interests which 
are socially and personally profitable. Following this, there needs to be a 
program of placement on jobs, a follow-up of success and deficiencies, and, 
if need be, reteaching and replacement. 
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Eighth, and finally, the work needs to be supervised by those who can 
recognize the characteristics of success on the job. Should teachers supervise 
work in a downtown store, machine shop, or office? Should they supervise 
the planting of crops, the destruction of pests, and the reforestation of lands? 
The answer cannot be general, but the criterion can. No one should super- 
vise the youth who does not know well the requirements of the job, who is 
not able to analyze difficulties, and who cannot recognize successes. This per- 
son will vary in different jobs in different communities. It may be the teacher, 
or the project supervisor, or the owner, or the manager. It doesn’t matter, if 
the suggested criteria of the supervisor are met and if there is a close work- 
ing relationship between the teacher and the supervisor. Frequently, there 
are very definite values to be had from using someone else rather than the 
teacher to do the actual supervision on the jcb. 

These eight criteria offer opportunities for discussion and for the eval- 
uation of work-experience programs. The values of work experience are treated 
in the three chapters that follow and actual illustrations are cited in the four 
concluding chapters. There remains one thing yet to discuss in this chapter— 
How nearly do the illustrations cited in the last four chapters conform to the 
criteria just suggested? 


EVALUATION OF PRACTICES 


It is difficult to tell from short written reports the success or even the 
characteristics of a work-experience program in a given school. One can 
only analyze the total experiences, and then he is subject to mistaken judg- 
ments. There are certain opinions which can be expressed, however, and at 
the danger of being wrong; let us indicate some which seem justified from 
the reports presented in the last four chapters. 

All of the criteria are found operative in at least one of the illustrations. 
Probably the one most generally referred to is the evidence of a belief in 
the relationship between a work-experience program and a placement and 
guidance service. School after school made mention of this point. Those who 
have not made such relationships need to re-examine their programs in the 
light of this criterion and the evidences of its acceptance. 

Probably the second most generally mentioned criterion in practice is 
the one of giving recognition for work experience. An increasing number 
of schools are giving school-graduation credit, and many are helping youth 
secure pay for their productive services. 

Probably the third most apparent practice is the one of using a variety 
of work experiences. Frequent mention is made of youth giving voluntary 
community service and of work for pay. There is, however, considerable evi- 
dence that this variety comes more from a large collection of experiences 
than from evidence of all of these going on in a particular school. No prin- 
cipa! mentioned the fact that he had a varied program for work experience 
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so designed that its purpose was to enlist every youth in school. No program 
can really be successful until it does this very thing. 

Practically no mention is made anywhere in the illustrations of the 
problem of supervision. There is too much apparent evidence that what is 
done in school is school supervised and what is done outside of school is 
outside supervised. There is also considerable indication that these two groups 
of supervisors do not enter into joint planning. 

No mention was made of the progressive character of work experience. 
Most of the vocational work experience was limited to seniors, with some 
juniors coming in for a little attention. Nowhere is there, in all the illustra- 
tions, evidence of carefully-planned programs of study and work, matched to 
the increasing maturity levels of the youth themselves. 

More attention needs to be paid to adjusting time schedules to make 
it convenient for youth to work out of school during regular school! hours. 
This has not gone far in secondary schools, and where it has, it is more of 
an expression of leniency toward war demands or toward youth who need to 
earn money to remain in school than of an indication of careful planning of 
a well-balanced program of study and work. This balanced program, too, 
is lacking. The school is still so greatly concerned about textbook materials 
that it can hardly take time to plan balanced work and study programs. The 
school still has a long way to go to use the community adequately. 


Schools are prone to try to simulate real conditions rather than to work 
in them. One school indicated it taught clerks by bringing in a cash register 
and samples of merchandise. This is the typical school way of doing it. The 
school can never duplicate productive work conditions and, as long as com- 
munity business and industrial leaders are willing to bring youth into their 
productive and distributive plants, the school should make every possible 
use of these resources. It extends the equipment of the school beyond what 
any community can hope to achieve in equipment. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in the work-experience programs comes 
in their lack of relationship to the school curriculum. This criticism is not 
meant to apply to the work in agriculture and in distributive occupations, 
although even here the relationships have not been fully developed. How- 
ever, in social experiences and in most community services there is little or 
no carefully-planned consolidation of work and study. Each is a separate 
program, each going its own way. This is especially true of after-school jobs. 
There is nothing more here than just a job, one in which the school had 
nothing to do at the start, during its experience, or at the end. It is easy 
to release youth for work but far more difficult and significant to plan their 
work and study as a unit, with each supplementing and contributing to the 
other. Work experience will really never become a part of American second- 


ary education until this is done. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Idea of Work Experience 
S. P. HOSKYN 
Senior Personnel Assistant, General Accountant Office, Washington, D.C.; 


Formerly Assistant Corps Area Education Advisor, Ninth Corps Area, CCC 


CONSIDERABLE DISCUSSION HAS ARISEN lately in educational circles relative 
to the idea of “work experience.” The notion is not new. In limited fields and 
application it has enjoyed a long and honorable career. It has, for example, 
formed the basis for apprenticeships where it refers to working at a trade as a 
learner according to the prescribed rules and regulations of that trade. Voca- 
tional training in the schools has always had an attachment for the idea. Vo- 
cationally speaking, work experience has been the principle of having the bud- 
ding artisan practice his skills and techniques in actual work situations in 
order to acquire the ability and knowledge of the journeyman. 

During the past decade the idea of work experience has been given a far 
wider application. Its educational import is now overflowing the limited con- 
fines of its traditional fields. It is extended to public education in general. Work 
experience has ceased to mean simply a procedure for efficiently teaching youth 
a trade. In many quarters it is being taken as something which should become 
part and parcel of basic education, a content which should be given to everyone 
desiring an education or expecting to receive one. The idea is being bandied 
about as if it were a basic educational concept, a guiding light for the training 
of the young. 

YOUNG PEOPLE NEED WORK EXPERIENCE 

It is frequently argued that young people should be given work experience 
as part of their regular school curriculum. Some educators hold that public 
education can be pulled out of the doldrums by the idea. Others maintain that 
only through the medium of providing work experience will the public school 
meet the needs of modern youth and society. “If schools are to fulfill their 
obligations toward young people,” contends one enthusiast, “they must equip 
them for a productive life in our democracy, This can be done by bringing 
work experience into the curriculum.” It has also reached the point where 
work experience assumes an equality of status with the more traditional, 
and hitherto regarded as the more fundamental, goals of education. Harken 
to recommendations as to what the secondary schools of the country should 
teach. 

“Equal in importance with reading, but very different in character, is the 
second means of education that has been neglected because it does not have 
the sanction of traditional school practice. Young people need to learn to 
work. Labor is the lot of man and it has not been recognized as it should have 
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been in arranging institutional education. There is no factor in general educa- 
tion which is more important to consider than work.” 

Now it is obvious that if the idea is to be taken this seriously, it is time to 
examine the entire matter more closely. It should be held up to the light, 
turned about and peered at from various angles. It should be taken apart and 
its meanings and implications dissected. It is about time to find out just what 
this thing called work experience amounts to, of what it consists. If we are to 
give young people work experience we are duty bound to know precisely what 
it is we are giving them. Likewise, if we are to regard the activity as a part of 
the educative precess, as some would have us do, we are obligated to indicate at 
just what point, if any, it can reasonably be said to fulfill the basic aims of 
education. 
THE CONCEPT OF WORK EXPERIENCE 

The social and economic conditions of the past decade have undoubtedly 
contributed heavily to the emphasis being placed upon the idea. The necessity 
of providing public employment for many young people has thrown the whole 
matter of work for young people into sharp relief, That one never misses the 
water till the well runs dry seems to apply here. The activities of the CCC and 
the NYA in this employment program likewise increased the currency of 
the idea. The combination of employment and training in these organizations 
lent impetus to the thought that employment should be part of the educative 
process. Also the dissatisfaction of many educators with traditional school 
programs has caused them to seize upon work experience as something which 
can be “real” and effective in education. And, finally, the winds of social change 
are stirring. Many, feeling these winds and hoping to veer education into them, 
profess to find in the notion of work experience an effective tool for the job. 


Has a Variety of Meanings 

On cursory examination the notion of work experience appears, therefore, 
loaded with a variety of meanings. Sometimes it refers to the process of pre- 
paring youth for employment by teaching them how to work. Sometimes it 
seems to mean nothing more than having youth perform manual labor, 
evidently on the theory that the virtues commonly associated with this activity 
will be lost unless public education does something about them. Again, work 
experience is a device whereby the schools will implant in young people those 
character values which in by-gone years youth supposedly found in working 
in the home workshops or hewing future homes out of the wilderness. In 
other instances, work experience is equivalent to providing public employment 
to youth who need it and crediting this employment to its educational growth 
in some mysterious way. Occasionally, the social connotations of the idea are 
uppermost. Work experience consists in having young people do socially use- 
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ful work as preparation for participating in democratic life. And sometimes 
work experience is regarded simply as a means to an unrelated end, as, for ex- 
ample, having privileged youth work in order to acquaint them with how the 
other half lives. 

Has a Central Purpose 

Through all the variations in interpretations, and such differences of 
emphasis as appear here and there, there runs a central theme. The theme is 
that work experience is the means of adjusting young people to the productive 
life of the adult. Youth will acquire work experience by engaging in productive 
labor. It will learn something about the working world. It will learn, not 
trade, but how to work. And the degree to which work experience involves 
participation in or simulation of the working world will be the degree to which 
it possesses educational import. 

But even thus much clarification of the idea is far from enlightening. The 
reasons for this are simple. 

In the first place, “work experience” is only a pair of terms. Any meaning 
this conjunction of terms possesses is at best only a vague abstraction. The terms 
themselves have no reality. Nor does there exist any reality, any fact, which 
corresponds to them. Work experience as an activity in itself, a sort of thing, 
is a phantom. It is quite impossible to give young people “work experience.” 
It is quite impossible to make “work experience” part of the public school 
curriculum. The realities, the experiences with which young people can come 
in contact are only very particular and concrete activities and events, the 
specific instances to which, for one reason or another, we refer our terms. To 
adjust youth to these realities, to give young people work experience, means to 
adjust them to these particular things and conditions, There is nothing else 
to which to adapt them. There is no other meaning to the notion at hand. 

This elementary fact is likely to be forgotten. Consequently a considerable 
portion of our arguments about what we call “work experience” is quite 
literally nonsense. We have become lost in words and their subjective mean- 
ings. We take these terms and their connotations as if they were things. Thus 
we talk about the “values” of work experience for youth and try to deduce 
from our abstractions implications for public education, 

In the second place, there is a marked tendency abroad of late to impute 
to the word “experience” unusual powers. Once we describe something as an 
“experience” we sometimes act as if an instance of alchemy had occurred. We 
are likely to assume that something new has been added. This situation applies 
quite definitely to the notion of work experience. What was simply the doing 
of work, becomes something else once classed as an “experience.” The activity 
acquires a new status, It becomes educational in nature and intrinsically en- 
riched. We are prone to see values and implications in it which had hitherto 


dodged the eye. 
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All of this is very confusing and contrary to common sense and logic. 
Words are not things. General descriptive terms are not facts. Words exercise 
no effect upon activities and events. An act of classification leaves matters pre- 
cisely where they were before. The fact that we talk and sometimes act as if 
the truth were otherwise means simply that we must return to the realities 
with which we are attempting to deal to correct our human tendencies and 
orient our thought. To find out what work experience as an educational idea 
can really amount to we must return to the working world. We must examine 











specific instances therein and analyze these particulars to see what, as a matter 






of fact, they contain. 









FACTORS IN WORK EXPERIENCE 





When we examine any particular instance of what we may reasonably 
call “work experience,” we find four factors present. These are the elements 
with which we must deal when we talk about preparing individuals for the 







working world. 
Work Experience Means Performing Specific Jobs 

In the first place, to give young people work experience means simply to 
have them perform definite manual and mental operations. No one simply 
works. Labor inevitably dissolves itself into the performance of specific 
manipulative and mental exercises. These are always fairly definite and de- 
terminable. They may be simple or complex, easy to learn, or difficult to ac- 
quire. They may have a wide application or be limited in use. The compilation 
of these items relative to a particular job is, in trade terms, a job analysis. A 
complete and accurate job analysis is an operational picture of the job. It is a 
chart of the work experience involved in the performance of that job. The 
work experience thus revealed is quite specific. It is not general. 

It is often assumed that whereas vocational training is based upon teaching 
particular skills, the notion of work experience, being more general in connota- 
tion, has little to do with techniques. If this were true, then work experience 
would have nothing to do with productive labor. Digging a ditch may not be a 
craft, but it involves, if it involves anything at all, the performance of particular 
manual and mental operations. These are the factors which make the occur- 






















rence work, 

In the recent past, we have often heard about the educative value of out- 
door work. It has frequently teen argued that all youth should have the ex- 
perience of helping to develop our natural resources. All young men should 
gain work experience in forestry or conservation. The results will be highly 









beneficial to the individual and to society. 

Now, healthful outdoor work is undoubtedly a good, and the results 
of conservation work are a good also. But such goods as these do not make up 
an individual’s work experience. We do not call a man employed or un- 
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employed depending on whether or not his work is good for his health or 
results in socially desirable products. In addition, no one can gain work ex- 
perience in forestry or conservation. Forestry and conservation, like work 
experience, are only vague and general descriptive terms. 

Let us examine instances of work experience as it applies to what we 
call forestry. Forestry consists of a great, almost endless variety, of specific 
jobs and specific operaticns. An individual can gain work experience not in 
conservation but in the performing of a few of these specific jobs and opera- 
tions. His work experience will be this performance. He may dig post holes, 
set posts, drive a truck, string telephone lines, clear brush, operate short-wave 
radio sets, fell timber, clerk in a forestry office, draft maps, spot fires, or any 
one or a dozen of the many specific jobs which are the actual activities in 
conserving our resources. To say that a young man has received work experi- 
ence in forestry means only that he has performed some of the above operations 
and performed them in accordance with the regulations and procedures of the 
Forest Service. It does not mean that he has gained ten pounds, has physically 
improved, has fallen in love with nature, or has learned the importance of 
conservation. These latter achievements may accrue but they are not his work 
experience. 

What applies to the above illustration applies elsewhere. We ate prone to 


say that a young man digging a ditch across the corner of a field while under 
the supervision of a farmer or government agency is gaining work experience 
in farming or some social objective. If he digs it as a day laborer we say that 
he is simply working at ditch digging. However, so far as the gaining of work 
experience is concerned one instance is as good as the others. The content of the 
activity is indentical throughout. It consists of going through specific operations. 


Work Experience Requires the Development of Proficiency 

The second factor cf work experience is the corollary of the first. For 
young people to gain work experience they must perform the given operations 
with increasing skill and proficiency. It does not consist in having them do 
things inefficiently, or unskillfully any more than it consists in having them do 
things forever wrong. It is sometimes said that if an individual does something 
poorly, or is inept at it, or bungles it he has had work experience because he 
has discovered something he cannot do. Such a discovery may be a point for 
vocational guidance but it has little to do with giving the individual work 
experience. Trial and error may be a method of learning, but it is the pro- 
ficiency of the skill acquired which bears the relation to the productive world, 
not the wobbly process of acquiring it. 
Work Experience Requires Actual Work Conditions 

The third factor relates to the circumstances under which the first two 
occur. These circumstances are the crux of the whole idea. To gain work experi- 
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ence an individual learns to produce under “actual work conditions.” It is to 
these conditions that he is to be adjusted. They constitute the practical aspect 
of his experience. They provide the introduction to the productive world. One 
does not gain work experience puttering at his hobby. One does not gain it by 
taking a course in industrial arts, although it is sometimes claimed for such 
courses that they provide work experience. One does not gain it accomplishing 
a project in a school shop. To gain experience of the working world one must 
produce according to the procedures of that world. 

But what are “actual work conditions?” To what realities do these terms 
refer? We have on our hands here the same situation confronting us when 
we talked about “work experience.” We are dealing with only vague general 
words, meaningless in themselves. There are no work conditions in general. 
These terms possess no fixed content. They do not indicate a fixed set of prin- 
ciples. They possess meaning only with reference to particular instances. To 
talk about work conditions we must talk about these instances. And when we 
leave the plan of generalities and descend to such instances we become 
swamped with a maze of detail and circumstance. 

To learn under work conditions means simply to learn under the produc- 
tive routine, the actual procedures which in a particular case result in the pro- 
duction of goods or services. Work conditions are composed of the rules, 
regulations, managerial and technical devices, techniques and standards of 
production, types and arrangement of equipment, tempo of production, formal 
procedures, and the like which exist in any given instance. They are only the 
particular ways of doing particular things in particular cases. These are the 
only kind of work conditions which exist. 

For example, a mechanic in a large garage not only possesses certain 
manipulative skills and technical information, but he plies his trade according 
to the policies of that shop, handles the equipment in that shop, deals with 
customers in a prescribed manner, works with his fellows on a similar basis, 
and performs his repairs not only according to mechanical standards but also 
in accordance with the shop routine and standards of the establishment. These 
elements make up his working day. They are the conditions according to 
which he produces results. To have geined work experience as a mechanic’s 
helper in this shop means to have been confronted with these items. 

The same situation occurs if an individual is placed in en office to receive 
work experience. Techniques are practiced under the particular office routine, 
policies, exigencies, and ways of doing things in that office. 

Since what we call work conditions are not a set of principles, they vary 
from shop to shop, plant to plant, organization to organization, office to office. 
The work conditions at Lockheed are not those of Douglas Aircraft. Those 
of Bethlehem Steel are those of Bethlehem Steel, not Mare Island. Various 

instances are, of course similar, in many respects. A workman familiar with 
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one set of circumstances has no difficulty adapting himself to another. But the 
common elements which may be found to exist no more make up the meaning 
of “actual work conditions” than the differences, 


Work Experience Requires Learning How to Work 


Educators and vocational trainers are all too familiar with the indictments 
hurled at them by employers. Employers frequently complain that schools fail 
to train competent employees. These criticisms may be valid in many cases, 
assuming for the moment that it is the function of the school to provide com- 
petent employees. The validity of the criticisms, however, reflect not so much 
upon the schools as they indicate the impossibility of the task. Public education 
will usually fail here because of the nature of work conditions. What employers 
really mean by much of their criticism is that the schools do not train to fit 
their particular conditions. The fault lies in the fact that a public school is not a 
plant, factory, or office like their own. Employers complain, as a matter of fact, 
as much about another’s employees as about the product of the schools. 


Real work conditions in specific instances usually contain quite arbitrary 
and fortuitous elements. They reflect the predilections of individuals, habit- 
ual ways and preferences for doing things, traditional processes, and the like. 


If Mr. Jones runs a sheet-metal shop, one of the actual work conditions of that 
shop is working for Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones’ predilections will have a great deal 
to do with determining the procedures for turning out sheet-metal articles in 
his shop. This is one reason for employers and trainers placing so much store in 
“training on the job.” As a pedagogical device, training on the job possesses no 
magical qualities. Its efficacy rests chiefly upon the fact that work conditions 
are so complex, accidental, and fortuitous that there is only one way of meeting 
up with them. 

In point of theory there is no reason why an educational institution might 
not acquaint pupils with productive work 2s a part of its regular program. 
It could give them work experience by producing under actual work condi- 
tions. It could, say, engage in the production of sheet-metal articles, furniture, 
or bath tubs. But the degree to which it would provide work experience would 
be the degree to which it became actual plant, factory, shop, office, or farm. It 
would to this extent cease to be an educational institution and would become 
one more particular enterprise with its own production routine, policies, 
standards, and predilections,-—in short, its own work conditions. In all proba- 
bility the complaint would then arise from its factory manager that pupils com- 
ing from institutions or from the outside were incompetent. 

But, it may be objected, the purpose of work experience for young people 
is not to make them production experts. It has as its purpose teaching them how 
to work, giving them good work habits. Many young people do not know how 
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to work. They do not possess the most elementary requirements for getting 
along. Public education owes it to their welfare to inculcate these virtues. 
Work Experience Requires the Inculcation of Right Attitudes 

The difficulty with this whole proposition is that it tends to ignore the ac- 
tual character of the working world. It usually ends by treating the meaning 
of good work habits in moral precepts and maxims. Youth should learn 
to give “an honest day’s work for an honest dollar,” youth should not expect 
to “get something for nothing,” youth should learn that “anything worth doing 
is worth doing well,” and so on. The inculcation of these attitudes of mind may 
be worth while. It may be sadly needed. But, unfortunately, the practice of 
these virtues does not constitute good work habits. Good and bad work habits 
are purely relative affairs. They derive their value and meaning only with 
reference to particular working conditions. They have no standing by them- 
selves, for they are not principles of action or guiding rules of conduct. Like 
“work experience” itself, to achieve any actuality, good work habits dissolve 
themselves into particular ways of doing things under particular circumstances. 


This fact may be illustrated by an example. Two of the largest automotive 
plants have decidedly different ideas about good work habits in a particular 
case. In each plant unfinished car bodies pass along an assembly line from 
the location where they have been welded to the point at which they are to be 
painted. Workmen are stationed along this line to remove such dents and mars 
as have been made accidentally in the bodies in the course of manufacture. One 
company requires that each workman along the line remain fixed within his 
station, removing such dents as he can in the time allotted for the passage 
of the body. Those he cannot remove, he must let pass, either to be caught 
by some workman farther down the line or to be filled with paint later on. 
The rhythm of the assembly line must not be broken. The second company 
maintains the policy that no workman is to leave one body and turn to another 
until he has removed all the dents, great and small. If he cannot remove the 
dents by remaining within his station he must follow the body along the line, 
calling for help if necessary. 

Here are two concrete instances of work habits. The workman who per- 
formed his tasks in the second company in the manner prescribed by the first 
could be dismissed and vice versa. There is no point in calling them good or 
bad in themselves. There is no point in relating them to such an emotion as 
pride in achievement or such an idea as co-operation with one’s fellows. Their 
meaning and application is determined by a manner of doing things. In other 
cases, good work habits may rest primarily upon quickness of movement or 
muscular co-ordination or physical stamina. Again they may be equivalent to 
slowness and accuracy of movement, patience, or keen eyesight. Co-operating 
with one’s fellows may specifically be reducible to simply doing as one is told 
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or refraining from talking to one’s neighbor. Those who wish youth to acquire 
good work habits are, in the last analysis, not interested in such incidents at all. 
They are interested in what amounts to character traits. They wish to see young 
people endowed with honesty of purpose, pertinacity, integrity of mind, and 
reaction. They wish to see youth develop into decent human beings rather 
than into good workers in any specific sense. And this is as it should be. 

In this connection it is interesting to speculate on just what changes 
will be wrought under the production emergency in the work habits of the 
nation. It has brilliantly been said that mass production consists in the principle 
of getting out goods with semi-skilled and unskilled labor, This principle is 
the ultimate division of labor. This is the process which we will learn at a 
terrific rate in the coming months. Industry is rearranging its machines, 
creating new ones, changing its policies, and revising its standards and routines 
so as to do the job with less skilled personnel. The specific meanings of “work 
experience,” “work habits,” and “work conditions” is being radically altered 
before our eyes. 

Work Experience Requires Actual Production of Goods 

The fourth and final factor in the meaning of work experience involves the 
end for which the first three exist, in other words, production. If young people 
are to be given work experience the production must exist as an end, not as a 
means, In school programs the procedure is usually reversed. In school shops, 
for example, production of goods may exist on a minor scale, but it exists 
simply and primarily as a means. The end is the practice techniques. Such a 
relationship is not an introduction to the working world of the adult. Here 
production is the theme and training as governed by what is necessary to 
produce. Learning to work here entails ‘producing as an end in itself and be- 
ing responsible for this production. If this fact is lamented and described as 
contrary to sound educational procedures, then one is not concerned with 
youth’s gaining experience at working but something else. The CCC has given 
work experience because it is a producing agency. The work experience in 
any educational sense has been a by-product. 

The above enumerated factors reveal just what we must mean when we 
talk about giving young people work experience. If teaching youth how to work 
is to be part of the educative process, these are the items with which youth must 
become familiar as part of their general and basic education. 


WORK EXPERIENCE AS AN EDUCATIONAL GOAL 

But the problem as to what, as a matter of fact, may or may not com- 
pose work experience is unimportant when compared with the question as to 
why it should be considered as an educational goal. Relative to this question 
there are several things which could be said. Too many inferences have been 
drawn to the effect that since it is desirable to provide youth of school age 
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with employment this employment must somehow be intrinsically educational 
in import. The deduction is too often made that if preparing for life is a goal ot 
education and a large number of hours in adult life is spent in earning a living, 
it follows that the adapting of individuals to this process must be intrinsically 








educational. 
In the first place, it should be said that there is obviously nothing wrong 


with young people working. Young people enjoy working and holding down 
a job. The majority of us worked during our school years during the summer 
months, or after school, or on Saturdays, or at odd times. The experience did not 
hurt us a bit. We liked it. There is nothing wrong with young people taking 
part in the productive activities of their community while enrolled in school 
or in adjusting the school hours to permit them to be so engaged. And cer- 
tainly there is nothing wrong with providing youth with public employment. 
The CCC and NYA have distributed an incalculable amount of simple human 
goods to thousands of individuals. The question is not one concerning the in- 
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cidental benefits of working or whether or not young people should be em- 
ployed in some way during their formative years. The question is as to what is 
involved in making such contacts with work a function of the educative process 
and an ideal of public education. 
Begins With the Fundamentals 

One may as well begin with fundamentals. Unless it is a basic goal of 
ec..cation to train the young to be producers of the world’s goods it is dif- 
ficult to write down “work experience” as an educational idea. Unless a basic 
good to the individual and to the community consists in this production, the 
idea will bridge no gap between the educative period and the time of actively 
functioning as a member of that community. Such a gap may exist. Regular 
educational programs may fail to bridge it. However, that the basis of com- 
munity life consists primarily in the production of goods is a proposition to 
which it is difficult to subscribe. It is difficult to agree with such statements 
as the following: “A nation’s strength is reflected in its ability to produce 
goods and services for its people. . . . Therefore it seems vital that the esergies 
of youth shall be utilized by educators in adjusting young people to that 
activity which will consume a significant portion of their waking hours as 
adults and which, in fact, will constitute the basis for all other activity in 
home and community life.” More to the point is the answer to the question— 
“What goods and what services?” This is the real question upon whose answer 
will depend the strength of a nation. The answer will not be found in the no- 
tion of work experience. Youth will never discover it for themselves by simply 
learning how to work. And it may be said that youth will become adapted to 
community life when it knows what type of community is worth having and 
the proper order of goods in it. These are the basic questions with which, we 
hope, it is the purpose of public education to deal. 


Must Provide More Than Simply Work 

And one may dismiss from serious consideration all the talk about the 
great value in learning to work and the virtues of manual labor. It is not the 
primary business of education to train workers, or to make the young instru- 
ments of production. If this works to the detriment of our productive system, 
which is by no means true, then something is wrong with that system. Public 
education arose from the clamor of workers to have something in their lives 
besides work. This obligation is not fulfilled simply by teaching the young 
to work better. Poignant examples of just what such notions really amount to, 
abound in the pronouncements of the Nazis, of the Vichy French, and more 
recently, of a fascist candidate in an election in a neighboring republic. “Work! 
Labor! Produce!” are the shibboleths and falsehoods flaunted as educational 


ideals in such regimes. 


%*Work Experience in Schools’: G. C. Mann, Phi Delta Kappan, May, 1941. 
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That this is true is indicated by the fact that no educator really wishes to 
give young people simply work experience. No one wishes to adapt them to 
whatever conditions of adult life they may chance to face. If work experience 
were itself a good it would be a good wherever it is found. If adapting youth to 
the routine of earning a living were itself an educational goal, the adaptation 
to any routine would fulfill that goal. One can gain work experience in a very 
practical sense by toiling in sweatshops or clerking in poolhalls. The young 
men whom the CCC has received in abundance from the tobacco sheds of 
the Carolinas have had work experience. An individual can gain as effective 
contact with work by turning out machined parts for slot machines as by 
turning them out for Diesel engines. At the basis of all this talk about the values 
of work experience for young people lie assumptions and presuppositions as 
to what is worth having and what isn’t. The simple idea of work experience can 
in itself give no meaning and direction to public education, It will solve none 
of the basic theoretical questions pertaining thereto. It simply raises the 
problems of what is worth having, the best ways of obtaining these goods, and 
the place of education all over again. 
Must Be Aware of Social and Economic Problems 

Nor will giving youth work experience enhance in any fundamental 
way the employability of youth. No one meets their employment needs by 
teaching them the meaning of work. Employability rests primarily upon the 
solution of larger social and economic problems. Indeed one must first have 
work before one can give anyone work experience. If making youth employable 
were the justification of the CCC and the NYA, these agencies would have 
been defeated by an insoluble contradiction at their inception, These agencies 
fulfill their need best when employment possibilities in the outside world are 
at a minimum and any training for employment tends to become meaningless. 
As the opportunities for employment increase, the training ends tend to be- 
come unnecessary. 

The cycle through which we have passed during the last decade should 
have made us familiar with this much. When jobs exist, youth will find 
them. As the opportunities for jobs increase the requirements for filling them 
diminish. Now that the productive effort of the country must be accelerated 
to an unprecedented degree, the requirements for employment are inevitably 
sinking lower and lower. This may not be to our detriment. Industry will 
be obliged to invent new methods and procedures to counter the situation. 
True it is that it would be at this time of great advantage to the nation if 
more of us were machine operators in a semi-skilled way. Since we are not 
we must quickly train youth, and adults as well, to fill the vacant places at 
the production lines. But at the same time we are fearfully and vaguely anti- 
cipating the economic and social reactions lying in the uncertain future. We 
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talk about the time when we will have another youth problem on our hands 
when unemployment will again be rife. Actually it will not be another youth 
problem. It will be the same old one. It will be the problem of building an 
environment wherein adults, as well as youth, can function happily. If public 
education is ever to deal with the problems of employment and building such 
an environment it must dig deeper into realities and come closer to basic 
thought than such a notion as that of work experience will bring it. 


EDUCATION AND THE WORKING WORLD 


But, someone may protest, if giving youth work experience is not a 
legitimate or defensible educational idea, what is public education to do in 
the matter? Is the educative process to divorce itself from the normal experi- 
ences and problems of the adult and to have nothing to do with this business 
of earning a living? If education does not relate itself to the experiences of the 
working adult, it must forever remain in the backwash of life. It cannot sepa- 
rate itself from an elemental feature of the community. 


Must Be Based on True Ideas of Work 

To these prostestations, often made with feeling, there are two replies. 
The first is a very obvious and simple one, but packing more truth and value 
in it than any amount of talk about teaching youth how to work. Young peo- 
ple become adjusted to the working world of the adult when they possess true 
ideas of that world. The extent to which public education can formulate and 
express such true ideas will be the extent to which its charges become prepared 
for their environment. These true ideas are a far different thing from the 
compound we may call “work experience.” They will be the means for young 
people to understand their environment, to guide themselves through its flux 
and flow, and to evaluate it. If public education will provide these true ideas 
it will prepare youth in the most real and lasting sense possible. 

It is worth noting that it is no accident or perversion of the imagination 
that basic postulates on education on tyrannies rest on the virtues of work. 
There is inexorable logic behind this move. As we have seen, giving young 
people work experience in any concrete or specific sense deals only with 
particulars. Its content is not general in intent. Its content does not provide 
principles of interpretation. It basically contains no general information for 
judgments of thought or to guide one’s thinking. It presents no principles of 
action, no grounds for judgments of value, no germs of theoretical thought or 
inference. This, in the ultimate sense, is what is wrong with the notion as an 
educational concept. It is not in its nature educational at all. It is an attempt to 
look at a segment of the world through the wrong end of the telescope. 


The second reply to the query as to what part education might play in 
equipping people for work is found in agricultural training. Here public 
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talk about the time when we will have another youth problem on our hands 
when unemployment will again be rife. Actually it will not be another youth 
problem. It will be the same old one. It will be the problem of building an 
environment wherein adults, as well as youth, can function happily. If public 
education is ever to deal with the problems of employment and building such 
an environment it must dig deeper into realities and come closer to basic 
thought than such a notion as that of work experience will bring it. 


EDUCATION AND THE WORKING WORLD 


But, someone may protest, if giving youth work experience is not a 
legitimate or defensible educational idea, what is public education to do in 
the matter? Is the educative process to divorce itself from the normal experi- 
ences and problems of the adult and to have nothing to do with this business 
of earning a living? If education does not relate itself to the experiences of the 
working adult, it must forever remain in the backwash of life. It cannot sepa- 
rate itself from an elemental feature of the community. 


Must Be Based on True Ideas of Work 

To these prostestations, often made with feeling, there are two replies. 
The first is a very obvious and simple one, but packing more truth and value 
in it than any amount of talk about teaching youth how to work. Young peo- 
ple become adjusted to the working world of the adult when they possess true 
ideas of that world. The extent to which public education can formulate and 
express such true ideas will be the extent to which its charges become prepared 
for their environment. These true ideas are a far different thing from the 
compound we may call “work experience.” They will be the means for young 
people to understand their environment, to guide themselves through its flux 
and flow, and to evaluate it. If public education will provide these true ideas 
it will prepare youth in the most real and lasting sense possible. 

It is worth noting that it is no accident or perversion of the imagination 
that basic postulates on education on tyrannies rest on the virtues of work. 
There is inexorable logic behind this move. As we have seen, giving young 
people work experience in any concrete or specific sense deals only with 
particulars. Its content is not general in intent. Its content does not provide 
principles of interpretation. It basically contains no general information for 
judgments of thought or to guide one’s thinking. It presents no principles of 
action, no grounds for judgments of value, no germs of theoretical thought or 
inference. This, in the ultimate sense, is what is wrong with the notion as an 
educational concept. It is not in its nature educational at all. It is an attempt to 
look at a segment of the world through the wrong end of the telescope. 


The second reply to the query as to what part education might play in 
equipping people for work is found in agricultural training. Here public 
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education is touching the working world of the adult. It is touching it in 
the only way in which public education can honestly function in this regard. 


Young agriculturalists are not taught simply how to run a farm. They are 
not given “farm experience” or taught how to “adjust” themselves to farm 
conditions. They are taught how to improve farm production. They are 
instructed in techniques and procedures for improving crops, how to increase 
yield, how te exploit crops and conserve soil and how to improve farm and 
marketing conditions, Agricultural training is not reducible to experience in 
working on a farm or acquiring good “farm habits.” 

Must Help to Create a Good Community 

The same situation must apply to any attempt of public education to 
relate itself to the productive life of the nation. It is the business of education 
to help to create a good community. Conceivably it might become an aim of 
education to help to equip youth to produce those things involved in the 
creation of a good community. In this case it will follow as night follows day 
that it will become a feature of the educative process to equip youth to produce 
as efficiently and easily as possible. Any other goal will be anathema. 

For this reason work experience as a means for furthering the productive 
activities of a community breaks down. The actual working world we know 
is far from efficient. Often it is the opposite. Giving youth work experience 
has nothing to do, except by accident, with making them effective workers. 
Adjusting young people to work conditions will not necessarily make them 
good producers of things. At best the process in many cases will simply lead 
to the perpetuation of inefficient and wasteful work methods. The under- 
writing of such conditiops can hardly be a meaningful educational goal. 

Public education will make a fruitful contact with the working environ- 
ment of the community, so far as the production of goods is concerned, when 
it becomes prepared to deal with production techniques and procedures. It 
must be prepared, not to teach youth how to work, but how to create better 
principles, tools, devices, and routines of production. Educators will become 
production technicians. This is the kind of relationship which, in theory, 
education might come to possess to this business of earning a living. It is the 
kind of relationship which would have some point. It is the kind of relationship 
which might result in a good and rational community. 

If such a goal for public education seems fantastic, if it is at present far 
fetched, this is only because to date we have not found the practical way of 
actively integrating the general educative process in the productive life of the 
idea! community. It means that we have a long road to go in our social and 
economic thinking and adjustments before we gain a sufficient control of our 
environment to make the general training of youth for work a meaningful and 


rational notion. 





CHAPTER III 


A Program for Work Experience 
WALTER D. COCKING 


Chief, Educational Service Branch, Consumer Division 
Ofice of Price Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Historical forces are conspiring to establish comprehensive programs of 
work experience for youth in this country. For the first time in a generation, 
the demand for workers exceeds the supply. Federal funds have been provided 
for the training of thousands in useful industrial pursuits. The youth work 
agencies (NYA and CCC) in recent years have demonstrated many of the 
values of work experience to youth. School administrators and teachers at 
long last are recognizing the value of work experience as an essential part of 
the educational process. Employers have been quick to appreciate that youth 
with a background of work-experience more readily adapt themselves to em- 
ployment and employment conditions. Urbanization of American life during 
the past fifty years, which in large measure has resulted from the development 
of modern technology, has made it impossible for several millions of youth 
to gain work experience at home, except in the performance of domestic chores. 
All these factors have given added emphasis to the demand for schools to in- 
corporate a work-experience program as a regular part of the curriculum. 

Two premises are the basis for this chapter. One is first on the list of a 
new Declaration of Rights written by the National Resources Planning Board, 
as a program for implementing the Four Freedoms, It is “The Right to 
Work, usefully and creatively through the productive years.” Realization of 
that right is not only necessary to win the peace. We need it also to win the 
war. Second, we have the self-evident condition that it is necessary to learn 
how to work. If American youth today and in the future are “to learn to work,” 
society must provide the opportunity. The school is the one public agency which 
more nearly than any other reaches most youth. It seems logical, therefore, 
that the schools should set up a program of work experience, as a part of the 
curriculum. In fact, many school systems have been experimenting with at 
least partial programs of this kind for a number of years. Undoubtedly, a 
comprehensive program of work experience for all American youth is 
necessary now and will be essential in the years following the war. 

OUTCOMES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 

What are the objectives which youth should seek from participation in 
a work-experience program if it is to be effective? The following are among 
the most important: 

1. Youth should discover abilities and occupations which will make their 

lives useful to society and satisfying for themselves. 
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2. Youth should acquire the habits and disciplines associated with suc- 
cessful work. 

3. Youth should obtain understandings of the relation of social and 
industrial organizations to employment, employment conditions, and 
the purposes of employment. 

4. Youth should learn the relation of consumer income, capital invest- 
ment, and government regulation to the production of goods and 
services. 


A variety of types of work experience must be provided if all youth are 
to have an opportunity to learn to work. Various agencies and enterprises 
must provide the opportunity—the home, school, farm, commercial and 
business outlets, factories and other industrial concerns, and community wel- 
fare organizations. It is probably axiomatic to purpose that the home should 
make every effort to provide as much work-experience opportunity as possible. 
Technological changes now deprive many young people of experience in home 
baking, tending the furnace, home canning, gardening, and laundering. But 
these same advances may provide opportunities for youth to learn to take care of 
household appliances, to clean and repair furnishings, to keep the home at- 
tractive and shipshape, and to master the subtle art of the pantry. In these 
times, particularly, it should be part of the work experience of all pupils 
to learn the conservative use of consumer goods, The slogan, Share, Repair, and 
Take Care, has a thousand and one applications in the home. And so have the 
regulations relating to ceiling prices, rationing, and rent control. These regula- 
tions are a guide to every household's share in winning the war, and it is 
not too much to expect youth to shoulder a portion of that responsibility. 


It is to be hoped that wherever possible, homes will make every effort to 
provide worth-while work experience for youth. In all such cases, however, | 
the types and kinds of work experience thus provided should be geared into 
the youth’s school program. School guidance officials and the parents in fre- 
quent conference should set up the pattern of work experience, set forth 


goals to be achieved, prescribe work standards, and relate it to the remainder 
of the youth’s school program. Every care should be exercised to make sure | 
that the program involves the development of skills, attitudes of work, and 
work conditions and standards. 

When worth-while work experience cannot be provided in the home, then 
opportunity must be found elsewhere. For the majority of youth, that is the : 
situation which prevails now. In the main there are three areas in which t 


work-experience opportunity can be found: (a) at school, (b) in business, 
industry, and agriculture, and (c) in various community services and enter- 
prises. 


The NYA program to aid needy youth to continue in school has demon- 
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strated during recent years a great variety of work opportunities which exist 
in schools, Furthermore, youth have demonstrated their abilities to perform 
work assigned in an acceptable manner. Among the kinds of work available 
in schools are: janitorial work, construction and repair of equipment, library 
assistance, clerical work, help in lunchrooms, aid in nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens, landscaping of school grounds. Every care should be observed that 
adequate standards of performance are maintained, and regular work condi- 
tions observed. A regular budget item should provide for payment for such 
services together with necessary costs for supervision, materials, and the like. 
If schools generally would provide work experience in their schools, much 
needed work would be done which now generally remains undone. 

The production of goods and services due to the war has now surpassed 
all former records and continues to increase with the result that more workers 
are needed than ever before. At the same time, the armed services are making 
a continuously increasing demand for more men. The result is that for the 
first time in a generation there is a serious shortage of manpower. This situa- 
tion promises to continue at least until the close of the war. 


EMPLOYERS ARE WILLING TO CO-OPERATE 


One of the results of this situation is that employers are now willing 
and anxious to co-operate with the schools in work-experience programs. 
There seem to be two main reasons for this attitude: (a) to have a potential 
future labor supply which will be efficient, and (b) to get a certain amount 
of work done through a work-experience program. 

Various plans for providing work experience in co-operation with em- 
ploevers are followed. Among the more common are: (a) part of the day in 
schools and part in industry, (b) two youth divide a job each spending 
one-half day in school and one-half in industry, (c) definite number of weeks 
or months are spent in full-time employment with other periods of time de- 
voted to full-time attendance at school. In these programs, agreements are 
made by school officials and the employer, and responsibilities allocated. Guid- 
ance and supervision of the youth are ordinarily the tasks of the school. Direc- 
tion of the work is assumed by the management. Payment for services 
performed is, of course, the responsibility of the employer. In an increasing 
number of cases, rates of pay for those engaged in work-experience programs 
are determined jointly by industry, by labor organizations, and by the school. 
The rate of pay is usually somewhat below that for regular full-time trained 
workers. In this type of work experience, every care must be observed to avoid 
the exploitation of the young worker, and also to prevent lowering or impair- 
ing labor standards. 

One particularly promising field for desirable work experience is in con- 
nection with construction, and especially maintenance of public works in 
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communities. Such programs can be mutually advantageous to youth and their 
communities if inventories of needed public work are made continuously, 
and definite agreements are established by school officials and the responsible 
local public works agency. Lodi, California, is an example of a community 
where a very excellent program is in process. The city engineer of Lodi, who 
administers the public works program, is enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of such a work-experience program. The benefits to a community from such 
a program are many and real. The youth, in addition to securing good work 
experience, learn to appreciate the function and value of utilities and services 
to a community. 

The work-experience programs thus far described are types for which 
pay is rectived by the young worker. There is another type of work experience, 
however, which needs emphasis. Every citizen should learn that there are cer- 
tain services to his community which he should render without thought of 
remuneration. Again, the value of such services, as well as efficient rendering 
of them, can be learned best through experience. Those responsible for de- 
veloping work-experience programs should employ every opportunity to pro- 
vide every young person with work in this area. The possibilities along this 
line are almost without number in every community in the nation, Illustrative 
programs and services of a community nature are: (a) work with community 
chests and member organizations, (b) production and distribution of food 
and clothing for the needy, (c) assistance to boy and girl clubs, (d) church 
and church school work, (e) salvage of strategic materials, (f) volunteer as- 
sistance to the programs of character building organizations, (g) participation 
in price, rent, and rationing campaigns. Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
on the importance and necessity of every citizen giving of his time to aid 
many worthy community enterprises. The schools can aid greatly in building 
good communities through making provision for youth to engage in such 
activities. 

Work experience should be part of the equipment of every youth regard- 
less of economic or social status and regardless of future hopes or aspirations. 
It follows, of course, that the type and kind of work experience should be 
adapted to the needs and aptitudes of each individual youth. To this end a 
realistic system of competent counseling, continuous in operation, must be 
available. 
PROGRAM MUST BE WELL PLANNED 

A work-experience program to be effective must be carefully planned. The 
school system which would include work experience as a part of its curriculum 
must reorganize not only its curriculum but also its administrative organiza- 
tion. Among the considerations which should receive attention are: 

(a) Acceptance of a philosophy that work experience is a part of the 


education of all youth. 
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(b) Organization of the school year, term, and day so that opportunity is 
provided for the youth to spend part of their time at the school and part at 
work—the total time, however, to count as their educational experience 
(c) Development of various types of work experiences adapted to the 
peculiar needs and abilities of various age groups 
(d) Operation of a counseling program which takes into account the need 
of an individual for a particular type of work experience 
(e) Co-ordination of the work of the school and public and private enter- 
prises in the community so that sufficient work is available, responsibilities 
are understood and accepted, and workable programs are developed, and 
efficient results secured 
(f) Recognition that an efficient work-experience program involves the co- 
operation within a community of youth, their parents, the school, manage- 
ment, organized labor, and community agencies, 


PROGRAM MUST HAVE REAL VALUES 


A work-experience program conducted in accordance with the above 
principles should provide real values for youth, for the school as a social 
agency, and for the community. Among the values which might be ex- 


pected are: 

(a) For youth 
1. Provides occupational orientation and at least exploratory ex- 
perience 
2. Makes possible the acquisition of information and marketable 
skills 
3. Provides realistic educational experiences 
4. Establishes membership in the adult working community, with 
full privileges and responsibilities 

(b) For the school 
1. Relates theory to experience 
2. Gives realism to the curriculum 
3. Provides a definite relationship between the work of the school 
and that of the community 

(c) For the community 
1. Provides for close co-operation between the school and the com- 


munity 
2. Gives the community a greater appreciation of the value of the 


school to community life 
3. Gains larger participation of the community in the education of 


its youth 
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CHILD LABOR Is CONSTRUCTIVE, deadening. Work experience that is 
genuinely educational, in the basic meaning of the word, is the vitamin “B” 
of the realm of the mind and character. It provides that spark of life and growth 
that does for the youth what vitamin “B” does for the plant. It causes him to 
throw out strong healthy roots into the soil of his daily existence and to push 
up eager buds and tendrils, reaching out for the developmental elements that 
are gained only by such expansion into new areas of experience. 

The seeds of differentiation between child labor and educational work 
experience are to be found in the early contact of the youth with life in the 
home, the kindergarten, or the grades. The differentiation becomes sharply 
marked in the early jobs he takes, especially when he moves out from the 
protection of home and the school into the labor market, where his eagerness 
to earn his first pay and his innocence of the ways of the world make him an 
easy prey for exploitation. Next to adequate school-attendance requirements and 
child labor protection, previous educational work experience is one of his best 

















safeguards at this point. 

The National Child Labor Committee’s indictment of child labor does 
not lie solely by any means against the physical injury of premature and too 
heavy labor to growing bodies, or solely against the permanent crippling or 
loss of life resulting from exposure of youthful and venturesome boys and 
girls below eighteen to the intriguing possibilities of operating elevators, 
punch presses, or mangles, where inexperience and the spirit of adventure pay 










a heavy price in lost fingers, limbs, eyesight, or even lives. 

The Committee’s indictment of child labor holds equally against its 
closing of the doors of opportunity to the kind of achievement that brings a 
triumphant consciousness of work well done, of manual skills and mental 
powers on the make. Child labor, by thirty-eight years of definition and illus- 
tration, is the kind of labor in occupational alleyways in which youth are use- 
ful because they will work for little pay, even at jobs which lead nowhere but 
to the occupational scrap heap. Educational work experience opens the door 
of opportunity and gives the boy and girl the incentive of proving their mettle 
in the crucible test of producing results of recognized value in the world 















of men. 





CHILD LAROR US, EDUCATIONAL WORK EXPERIENCE 





The line of division between child labor and educational work experi- 
ence is unfortunately not always clear to the average citizen. When, as 
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happened within the last few weeks, a thirteen year old boy is impressed 
into a type of emergency farm work for which he is too young, and loses a 
right arm in a thrashing machine, there is hardly room for argument that 
this was child labor exploitation. Take, however, the case of thirteen year old 
Tommy, who was employed after school hours in a drugstore. Many will 
argue that this is wholesome work experience for Tommy, but we look behind 
the returns and found that he was working from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. and on 
Sundays all day long. His homework for school would have to be finished 
after he came home late at night and then came school all day from Monday 
to Friday. Tommy broke down and became a patient in a cardiac clinic. 
Those quick to praise the energy and push of a boy who finds a job, as 
Tommy did, fail to take into account the facts that his job is mere routine, 
that he is half asleep in classes the next day or that his physical stamina is 
being seriously undermined. 

Or consider the program of a small city by waich youth were re- 
leased from school for part-time employment in a variety of different occupa- 
tions, with credit given for their experience. Co-operative courses may be in- 
valuable in stimulating the youth’s habits of industry and initiative, powers 
of reasoning and pride in good workmanship, In this case arrangements be- 
tween the schools and employers did not include an understanding on con- 
ditions of work. Many boys and girls were working extremely long hours and 
some of them at jobs of a routine character with little or no educational value. 
There is a real question whether supposedly co-operative work projects not 
properly planned or conditioned, as in this case may not only be not truly 
educational but actually a means of explaining child labor because of its 
cheapness. 

But truly educational work experience is another story. The incentive 
to the youth from being able to measure his physical skills and his mental 
powers in work that is of recognized community value, has no equal. It is 
the mark by which most boys and girls judge their evolution from adolescence 
to manhood and womanhood. Pay is frequently emphasized as the acid test 
of the value of such work as a stimulus to growth and character. It has its 
unquestionable place, but if the incentive is for mometary reward alone there 
is a fatal lack in the youth’s experience. If work experience fails to teach group 
co-operation, altruisum, and planning for the common good, it is steering the 
youngsters directly toward the exclusively materialistic apprasial of success 
without regard to the good of others that has permeated the philosophy of 
nations and is the basic cause of the present world war. The Regents study 
of high schools in New York State, in 1938, was quite illuminating in show- 
ing that most boys and girls on leaving school are ready to give lip service to 
the basic principles of democratic living and government but they are un- 
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mistakably “reluctant to assume responsibility for civic co-operation or to 
commit themselves to action which will involve personal effort or sacrifice.” 


CAPITALIZING UPON WORK OPPORTUNITIES 


I was deeply impressed by the direct opposite of the type of educational 
process which turns out hard-headed graduates in the drive for success, in 
visiting a consolidated school in a semi-rural area. Funds for school buildings 
had been hard to get and for equipment they had been even more scarce. 
The soil around the school site seemed most unpromising to one raised in a 
farming area. It had been bare of growth. Diligent cultivation and planting 
of trees and shrubbery by the upper grade and secondary-school pupils had 
made what was virtually a sand pile into quite an attractive school grounds. 
In the same type of soil a nursery had been developed from which the pupils 
had transplanted shrubbery, giving life and attractiveness to the yards of 
their own homes and of near-by churches. Many of the furnishings of the 
school, such as chairs, tables, and equipment had been built by the pupils 
themselves with only the hand tco's of a carpenter. Without show or cere- 
mony, the air was alive with courtesy, co-operation, and common planning 
for the common good. Interestingly, the principal reported that not a single 
one of the 621 graduates of the school in the last ten years had a criminal 
record and that all were gainfully employed before employment had begun 
to soar nationally. 

Not all schools have the environment or the work opportunities ava‘l- 
able to make the sort of demonstration observed in this semi-rural consoli- 
dated school. But many teachers and principals miss the opportunities that 
are ready to their hands to give their pupils the kind of testing in the forge 
of real work experience that is so invaluable. One school “regretfully” noti- 
fied the parents of a boy that they would be pleased if he would be withdrawn 
because he was doing so poorly in his classroom work. Another schoo!, not 
far distant, took the same pupil in, found by sympathetic inquiry that he 
had an exceptional talent in the manual arts, plus excellent taste in design. 
It did not take a great deal of readjustment to make it possible tor him to 
have certain special privileges in the school workshop, where he was soon 
doing work of a high order in artistic printing and in the repair and copy- 
ing of antiques for which he found a fair market. His work was a source of 
profit and proved an incentive to other pupils to interest themselves in the 
school workshop as an educational experience. With the co-operation of his 
teachers and their sympathetic understanding of his problems he was led 
to a hunt for what he had missed in the courses in which he had done poorly 

in the first school. He saw them now as essential to high attainment in his 
fields of special interest and took them up again, this time with zest and 


success. 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR UPON THE PROBLEM OF WORK EXPERIENCE 


What of the war and its impact upon the problem of work experience 
versus child labor for our young people? Its effect is twofold. We see on the 
one hand such shortsighted and destructive proposals as that of the head of a 
prominent institution for children who quite recently publicly prophesied, 
with apparent approval, the suspension of child labor laws for the duration, 
in evident ignorance of the grave consequences that would flow from the 
indiscriminate exposure of youth of any age to gross forms of exploitation 
which are now outlawed. Such suspension would be a most effective way of 
crippling the nation’s manpower over the next few years. 


On the other hand, clear-headed educators and friends of the schools see 
in the present great increase in production demands a rare opportunity to 
give realism and point to education such as has too often been lacking in 
the school experiences of young people. For those below sixteen, who should 
by all means remain in school, this is the time of all times to show them 
the importance of acquiring a sure hold upon essential tool subject materials 
and facility in their use. They are eager to make their best contribution to the 
imperative demands of war needs. Such eagerness provides a sharp spur to 
their ambitions which can be taken advantage of in stimulating initiative, 
responsibility, clear thinking, and pride in thorough workmanship, so that 
they may be really prepared to do their part. Nor do they need to wait until 
they are sixteen to do useful work. There are few, if any, communities so 
isolated from our war economy that they do not offer many fields for both 
useful and educational work projects for youth under school, club, or church 
leadership. The educational values inherent in agricultural projects for youth 
below sixteen and essential safeguards for them will be mentioned later. 


For youth sixteen and seventeen years of age, and for many up to 
twenty or so, who are not drafted, the present great acceleration in produc- 
tion demands offers new possibilities for shaping their educational experience 
around definite occupational goals. But in spite of the number of vocational 
courses that have been quickly organized or expanded in many states, there 
are still far too many boys and girls leaving school for work quite poorly 
prepared in the basic essentials for becoming efficient workers. That is not 
only to their disadvantage, but works against our national efficiency, for the 
draft statistics show clearly that we need better educated and better trained 
workers. Also it is unfortunate that the pressure for speed in getting young 
people ‘into actual production is resulting so generally in almost exclusive 
emphasis on a narrow range of manual skills at the expense of versatility and 
of increasing their understanding of economic and political questions and of 
their part not only in winning the war but in determining sound bases of 
peace. It is highly important that all having any responsibility for such train- 
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ing of youth shall see that their courses are enriched so as to contribute to the 
broadening of their knowledge and outlook and so as to produce a greater 


degree of versatility wherever possible. 










A NEW AREA OF WORK EXPERIENCES 





I shall not attempt to give many specific illustrations of educational 
work experiences. This BuLLetiNn as a whole is being devoted to distilling the 
best from work-experience projects in a number of states, in which classroom 
curriculums and practices are being correlated with bona fide, useful occu- 
pations outside of school. It would be well for educators to note and evaluate 
the results of the opening of a new area of work experience for secondary- 
school pupils which developed quite recently due to the fact that many retail 
establishments have been finding it difficult to secure their usual supply of 
temporary labor for the Christmas shopping period. In many communities 
secondary-school pupils are being excused from school for this purpose. As 
in other instances, however, there seems to be a wide divergence between 
different points of view on the educational values involved. One community 
has restricted such holiday employment to pupils taking courses in retail 
salesmanship. The Bangor, Maine, High School which has had a co-operative 
plan for distributive education with the merchants of that city, in which 
twenty-nine pupils have participated, enlarged its course so that several times 
that number replaced the twenty-nine to serve in the stores during the two 
Fridays and Saturdays preceding the Christmas holidays, and whole time 
during the holidays while doing closely correlated classroom work in sales- 
manship.’ Other communities have granted blanket excuses from school to 
all secondary-school pupils who desire to work regardless of how two or 
three weeks absence may affect their school standing. 

The adjustments that are being made all over the country to the de- 
mands for the help of boys and girls in agriculture, also furnish some ex- 
cellent clinical evidence as to how such emergency work may be of educational 
value, or quite the contrary. [n such temporary emergency employment, op- 
portunities to bring about a close correlation with teaching in the classroom 
are not as great as in the case of work that is of a more steady character, but 
tar greater advantage could be taken of such opportunities as there are than 
is being done. One of the acid tests of the educational value ot such projects 
is that the boys and girls participating in them should have the inspiration 
of knowing that they are making a real contribution to their community or 
their country. When, as has happened, several thousand boys and girls have 
been registered rather indiscriminately for farm work and only a few hundred 
of them are found to be needed, that is a poor start for an educational program. 
When groups of boys go out to harvest crops with the idea that it is to be a 
frolic they are certainly not being taught the meaning of real work. When super- 
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vision is lacking and disorder is the rule, such experiences become positively 
harmful. While emergency projects for the employment of boys and girls in the 
cultivation or harvesting of crops hardly afford the experience around which 
to fashion vocational training in agriculture, or even fairly well-defined ori- 
entation courses, they do offer a challenge to educational preparation for a 
specific job which deserves a much better response than has yet been gen- 
erally evidenced. Where, however, the work to be done, and the conditions 
under which it is to be done, are known in advance, as they should be, there 
is ample room for the school teacher or whoever is in charge of the actual 
selection and preparation of the young people, to see that there is an emi- 
nently practical informatory and instructive grounding of the boys and girls 
in essential facts and attitudes for a successful introduction to the job. 


TYPES OF VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


A number of examples could be cited of the vacation employment of 
boys and girls last summer or of the release of pupils from school this fall 
in which the sort of sound planning and execution called for in an educa- 
tional project has been largely, if not completely, lacking. Failure to select 
young people really interested, to prepare them mentally for real work in- 
stead of play, or even to determine that their services are definitely needed, 
have been among the most serious lacks. In every type of project, from the 
simple to the more complex, lack of co-ordination of the efforts of those 
participating and lack of adjustment in the relationship between parents, 
teachers, farmers, and the boys and girls, have been serious causes of trouble. 
Failure to have a definite understanding as to wages, hours, rest periods, and 
conditions of sanitation, or to arrange for proper transportation have also 
created difficulties. From such poor planning and administration, the young 
people taking part gain quite erroneous ideas about work experiences in 
general. In California, in one community, groups of boys fought one another 
with tomatoes, not only those that they were pulling off the vines but others 
that had been previously harvested, until the police had to be called. In an- 
other place, police, arriving to check a near-riot of boys picking oranges, were 
pelted with the fruit. In New York, a fight between two rival groups of 
boys harvesting apples resulted in serious property damage. Such instances 
are only the extreme examples of the waste and inefficiency prevalent through 
out any work project which has not been properly organized and supervised. 


While a program such as that of the Student Service Commission of New 
Jersey does not necessarily imply the incorporation of positive and valuable 
disciplines into the work of pupils released from school for harvesting, it does 
go far toward preventing the sort of hit-and-miss, unsupervised work proj- 
ects, such as have been mentioned, which undoubtedly tend to teach bad 
habits if not to encourage anti-social behavior. The Student Service Com 
mission, created by law, has power to determine the conditions under which 
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pupils fourteen years of age and over may be released for a total of fifteen 
days in any school year for harvesting crops. Making up of lost time and 
special consideration of retarded pupils are specified. Hours permitted are 
five days of ten hours each or six days of eight hours each. Careful super- 
vision of work, environment, and transportation is required. Local commis- 
sions have been created in all counties but one to decentralize the adminis- 
tration of such phases of the law as are primarily of local application. This 
law has seemed well adapted to the needs of New Jersey, a closely populated 
state, with its complex of intensive truck farming and other types of agri- 
culture and congestion of war industries. It has met with general approbation 
among the farmers, state educators, and administrators of the child labor law. 

On the other hand, there have been some exceptionally fine examples 
of carefully thought-out and well-supervised local projects, calling for def- 
nite but fairly simple organization, such as that in Prince William County, 
Virginia. With the co-operation of the school officials, the county agent, par- 
ents, and farmers, a smoothly operating work plan was developed, which 
resulted in the selection of pupils genuinely interested, whose parents were 
willing to have them participate in harvesting, the organization of groups 


—Walt Mandich Photo 
Armed with axes and brush hooks, 150 boys of the Weatherwax High School, Aberdeen, 
Washington, turn a lot into an athletic field for the school, and 
have a profitable work experience. 


appropriate to the particular task to be pertormed on a particular day, efficient 
arrangements for transportation and supervision of the work and adjustment 
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of the school program so that there was a minimum of interference with 
classroom work. No one missed more than five days of school. Compensa- 
tion was agreed upon beforehand. The results were that the crops were har- 
vested, farmers, parents, pupils, and teachers were well satistied, and a real 
contribution was made to national war needs with probably a definite gain 
in education, rather than its disruption, for those participating. 

So far as the selection and placement of individual youths on individual 
farms is concerned, the Volunteer Land Corps experiment, carried on last 
summer in Vermont, furnished an outstanding example of the wisdom of 
careful selection of candidates, equally careful selection of places to which 
they were to be sent, supervision of transportation, work, wages, and en- 
vironmental and recreational conditions, and personal adjustments between 
parents, farmers, and pupils. Undoubtedly the generally good results obtained 
Howed from such careful planning and supervision, all of which made the 
experience a genuinely educational one for a large percentage of the young 
people. 

ADJUSTMENTS UNDER WAR PRESSURE NEEDED 

Perhaps because of war pressures we may have to round a corner a little 
more sharply here and there than we would prefer to do in planning for the 
correlation between work experience and the general or specific education 
of our boys and girls. But we must not for one moment forget that we are 


preparing these young people for responsible citizenship, that the war will 
not be over tomorrow, and that they may bear a large share of the burden of 
our production and perhaps of our fighting before we see peace in the world 


again. 
When 35,000 young men in one state alone signed their draft regis- 
tration card with a cross mark and when 35.7 per cent of the population 
in one state has completed less than five grades of schooling as compared to 
only 4.1 per cent in another state, we cannot afford to miss any opportunity 
for our boys and girls to become more competent and finer citizens who 
will help to make our democracy all that our forefathers dreamed for it 


and to establish a more enduring peace among the nations. 
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The Advantages of Work Experience 







Vocational Adjustment Committee Report on Work Experience 





Youth Workshop, Stanford University, Summer 1942 






PART OF THE CONFUSION WHICH ARISES in connection with the idea of 
work experience is the overlapping and frequently conflicting interpretations 
of the concepts of vocational education, vocational guidance, vocational train- 
ing, and work experience. In order to achieve mutual agreement on these 


terms, the following definitions are accepted as a basis for the present con- 









siderations: 
1. Vocational education’ includes the cultivation of “vocational virtues:” 
instruction in vocational information, exploration in a variety of occupational 







fields, visits to places wnere work is done, conversation with workers in a 





wide range of occupations, participation in occupational surveys, and a study 





of available employment opportunities. 
2. Vocational training’ identifies the process of developing in the youth 








those specialized skills that are necessary for the successful performance of 
the small but important proportion of modern occupations which require 
skills. 





3. Vocational guidance’ includes the functions related to: helping the 
applicant to evaluate his vocational assets and liabilities; interpreting the fa- 
cilities offered by the community to the unemployed individual; and assisting 
the youth with the broader aspects of personal and vocational adjustment. 








4. Work experience’ is defined as practical activity of value to the in- 
dividual and to society which produces goods or services and which meets 
acceptable standards normal to that work situation. It may or may not be 
accompanied with pay and it may be conducted both in and out of school, It 
should result in the assumption of leadership wherever the capacity exists, in 
being able to carry the responsibility of the job, in accepting the obligation of 
employees, in developing habits of punctuality and responsibility, and in the 










understanding of work in the world. 

These indications of areas and functions leave no doubt as to the inter- 
relation of the functions discussed. Work experience is not the same as the 
other terms referred to nor is it a kind of experience which can be set apart 
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from any of the other educational functions related to occupations. In fact, 
it is clear that work experience is and should be definitely related to other 
vocational functions, and can, if properly integrated, make a major contribu- 
tion to vocational education, vocational training, and vocational guidance. 


THE DETERMINATION OF DEFINITE OBJECTIVES 


The values or contributions of a work-experience program have been 
considered with relation to the development of the individual, contribution to 
the school program, and values to the community. In each case it is necessary 
to assume that such values do not appear spontaneously with the initiation of 
a work-experience program. But rather the possibilities of realizing the values 
accrue gradually and, in fact, may be changed as the program develops and as 
certain basic conditions essential to the realization of these contributions are 
met. Planning, however, can be more effectively done if desired values are 
first explored so that the program may be planned with definite objectives in 
mind, It is further necessary to consider contributions in terms of the local 
situation and to relate the values to work-experience situations in which 
opportunities for the realization of these values may be specifically recognized 
and observed. 

In each category a definite point of orientation has been accepted. With 
regard to the individual it is clear that the major contribution of work ex- 
perience should be to the development of work habits in a realistic situation 
and to the vocational adjustment of the youth. It also would seem that such 
experience should contribute to the growth of the individual in the broader 
sense generally included under the term “general education.” The contribu- 
tions to the school can be summed up in a general way by the following state- 
ment: Through a work-experience program which enables school teachers and 
officials to come in closer contact with actual employment conditions and to 
observe the problems faced by their own pupils in adjusting to these condi- 
tions, a basis is afforded for a continuous development of the whole school 
program to meet the needs of both pupils and employers. It is further 
assumed that such experience will contribute, not only to the individual and 
to the school, but will add to the youth’s understanding of the community and 
will encourage wide community participation in the consideration, of the 


problems of the vocational adjustment of youth. 


In a program deviating markedly from the normal organization and 
functioning of school and industry, a number of problems not easily resolved 
can be expected. A first step toward effective solution is the recognition of the 
broader problems which must be faced. Some of these have been indicated. 
It is also evident that solutions to many of these problems cannot be accom- 
plished by any one individual or community organization. Some means of 
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developing co-ordination and co-operation are essential, For each community 
the kind of co-ordination which will be most effective will grow out of local 
conditions and local organization. The final section suggests some of the areas 
in which the approach of co-ordination within the community is needed if 


desired results are to be obtained. 










VALUES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 





To the Individual Pupil 

1. Develops a sense of achievement and a feeling of “belonging” through 
sharing in productive enterprise 

2. Increases ability to get along with people, to take direction, and to 








work co-operatively 
3. Promotes willingness to assume responsibility 
4. Under proper supervision helps to develop a sense of loyalty to 
fellow workers and to employers 
5. Assists in developing qualities of dependability, such as promptness, 
diligence, performing assigned duties faithfully, and meeting obligations 
6. Develops better understanding of business and industrial activities 
7. Provides stepping stone to permanent employment in many instances 
8. Provides occupational orientation and exploratory work experience 
9. Assists the pupil to meet personal and educational needs by providing 













money for incidental expenses 
10. Helps develop appreciation of value, meaning, and use of money 
11. Makes possible the acquisition of information and marketable skills 
12. Gives understanding of aptitudes and skills required in specific jobs 
13. Enables the pupil to gain appreciation of specific knowledges and skills 
through observation of their application 
14. Increases understanding of the community and the society in which 











the pupil lives 


15. Provides realistic objectives for school experiences as well as incentive 





for related training 

16. By making school experiences more meaningful, encourages the pupil 
to continue his general education. 
To the School 


1. Provides a realistic basis for a continuous revision of related training 







program 
2. Provides a basis for additions to and modifications of the curriculum 






to meet better the employment needs of youth 
3. Concentration on individual job placements emphasizes need for 


recognition of individual differences 
4. Affords teachers an opportunity of relating school experiences to the 


individual employment needs of pupils. 
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5. Broadens teachers’ outlook, as they work with business and industry, 
thus enabling them to provide richer educational experiences for their pupils 

6. Makes school experiences more purposeful as pupils apply to the job 
knowledge and skills learned in school 

7. Affords valuable bases for vocational and educational counseling of 
pupils by the knowledge, skills, and interests they show in an actual job 
situation 

8. By knowing the nature and requirements of specific jobs, and by 
analyzing the reasons for the successes and failures of pupils in those jobs, pro- 
vides valuable information for use in advising other pupils who may be in- 
terested in the same fields 

9. Through use of tools and machines owned by business and industrial 
firms co-operating in the work-experience program, expands the effective 
facilities for the training for youth without additional cost to the schools. 


To the Community Relations of the School 


1. Provides common ground for co-operation of school and community 

2. Gains larger community participation in training of youth 

3. Promotes the sharing of responsibility for youth training by enlisting 
the co-operation of labor, employers, and other community groups 

4. Aids in developing understanding of school problems among employing 
groups, and vice versa 

5. Develops feeling of school-community unity, solidarity, and good will 

6. In working on such problems, provides various community groups, 
such as employers, labor, and others, which at present suffer from the lack 
of understanding, with the opportunity to come to know and appreciate 
better one another. 

PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF A WORK-EXPERIENCE 


PROGRAM 


1. What work-experience opportunities are available within the school 
itself? 

2. What work experiences are available in the community outside of 
the school under present war conditions? 

3. What work-experience opportunities are likely to be available under 


post-war conditions? 

4. How can “job analysis sheets” be developed which will assure to the 
pupil the full educational value of his work experience? 

5. What related courses should be added to the school curriculum? 

6. How can administrative details of the school be fitted to the needs of 
the pupil in connection with his work schedule? 

7. How can the members of the school faculty be shown the values to 
be derived from this type of program? 
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8. Should advisory committees be set up for all work-experience situa- 
tions? If not for all, for which ones? 

9. How can the employer and the work-experience co-ordinator work 
together in such a way as to make the pupil’s experience progressively educa- 
tional ? 

10. What type of co-ordination and supervision is necessary in order to 
make the program effective? 

11. How can an adequate understanding of what is expected of the 
employer, the pupils, the parent, and the school be made clear to all parties? 

12. How can the pupil’s interest in his work be made to contribute to 
and not conflict with his interest in the rest of the school program? 

13. How can adequate records of the pupil’s work be kept and adequate 
reports be made upon his progress? 

14. Should the work-experience program be administered on a counseling 
basis or a mass requirement basis? 

15. Should assignments to jobs be made on a basis which require the 
pupil to apply to the employer, or should they be made on a class programming 
basis? 

16. Should unsatisfactory work assignments be changed by the employer's 
“firing” the pupil, or should changes be made by the co-ordinator on a counsel- 
ing basis? 

17. What can be done to give community organizations a constructive 
interest in the work-experience program? 

18. How can the support of the public press be secured and used? 

19. What can be done to secure the wholehearted co-operation of labor 
groups and employers in setting up such a program? 

20. How should the issuing and revoking of work permits be handled? 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF CO-ORDINATION TO WORK EXPERIENCE 


1. Makes possible continuous occupational surveys, including surveys ot 
jobs for beginners, and surveys of jobs for trained labor which is needed in 
the community 

2. Provides opportunities for groups to do long-term co-operative planning 

3. Provides opportunities for co-operation in performing the functions 
of vocational education, vocational guidance, vocational training, and placement 

4. Affords means of eliminating overlapping of effort and services 

5. Serves as a medium for clearing-house activities in regard to occupa- 
tional information and occupational trends 

6. Provides opportunities for community agencies to develop improved 
services having to do with the vocational field 

7. Stimulates development and expansion of industrial employment oppor- 
tunities. 





CHAPTER VI 


Administering a Program of Work Experience 
JOHN H. NIEMEYER 
Principal, The Harley School, Rochester, New York 


EDUCATORS HAVE BEGUN to express an awareness of the value of work ex- 
perience in education. Interestingly enough, this awareness has become 
moderately widespread only in very recent years. Two issues af The Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals’ since March, 1940, 
have been devoted almost entirely to this subject. The number of titles listed 
under the heading “Work” in the Education Index has increased more than 
fourfold in the past six years over the six-year period from 1929 to 1935, Not 
only does the increase in the number of educational articles on this subject 
indicate the trend, but the titles of these articles evidence a growing concern 
for the implications for education—particularly for secondary schools—of the 


values ot work experience. 


This article is not concerned with analyzing the factors which have been 
operating to bring about that awareness, nor with the arguments which would 


attempt to establish the value of work experiences in the educative process. 
The concern here is to try to offer suggestions about one type of school-work 
program to teachers who are convinced that such a program is desirable and 
who would like to begin to build one immediately. 
TWO TYPES OF WORK EXPERIENCE 

But first it is necessary to distinguish between two types of work ex- 
perience—that which has for its primary purpose the training for specific 
vocations or for employment in general, and that which is designed primarily 
to develop social consciousness and social responsibility. Obviously these two 
types are closely interrelated, and yet, in practice, school-work programs will 
vary according to which of the two purposes is put first. This is to say that a 
school work-experience program may exist and serve as a force in developing 
social sensitivity and responsibility without having all—or even most—of the 
features of a program more specifically designed to give work experience in 
those various trades for which the youth are thought to be headed. Particu- 
larly is this true for schools which are operating with a course of study meant 
to prepare young people for college. However true it may be that many 
schools of this type need to reorganize their curriculums, the introduction of 
at least one kind of work-experience program does not have to wait tor this 
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general reorganization. The emphasis which many speeches and articles about 
work in education place upon the necessity for curriculum revision may 
have the unfortunate effect of leaving in despair the busy teacher who would 
like to bring work into the school program, but who, no doubt, feels a bit 
inadequate in the task of effecting a rapid reorganization of the educational 
system. 


THE HARLEYS JOBS PROGRAM 


The following description of one school’s efforts in the past four years to 
develop an in-school jobs program may be suggestive to teachers groping for 
a way to begin a similar one. The description is given in some detail with the 
hope that process as well as accomplishment will become clear. The fact that 
this school, the Harley School in Rochester, New York, is a private country 
day school, with only eighty to ninety boys and girls in grades seven through 
twelve, may seem to many people to indicate that its experience has no ap- 
plicability to larger, more cosmopolitan and diversified public high schools. 
The author, who has worked intimately with the Harley program, is con- 
vinced, however, that programs similar to the one described here can be 
developed in other schools, even though these schools may seem to differ 
radically from the one to which he is referring. Further discussion of this 
point will be found in conclusion. 

Five years ago the teachers of the Harley School devoted a year’s faculty 
meetings to an investigation of ways to build social responsibility and civic- 
mindedness in their pupils. It was soon accepted that, while it was desirable 
for these qualities in pupils to extend to ever-widening areas of society, the 
best training ground for creative citizenship over which the school exercised 
control lay in the school community itself. Although the pupils accepted 
academic responsibility well, it was evident that they had at best only a weak 
social consciousness in their school community. School was a place where they 
worked on academic assignments, played games, and enjoyed the company of 
friends. But it was also a place that Dad paid for. (With a substitution of 
the word “taxpayers” for “Dad,” all teachers will recognize the attitude.) To 
try to change this attitude, the teachers decided to set up as rapidly as possible 
a program of jobs which would lead the pupils into participation in the hard 
physical work of building and operating the school community. 


The Initial Program 

The first step in establishing this plan was taken that spring. For a 
number of years the school had held a Spring Play Day, when parents, 
teachers, and pupils met at the school, did some planting and cultivating, and 
then played games. That spring, however, the name was changed to Work 
Day. Attendance was entirely voluntary, but when the Saturday arrived 
more than one hundred people worked most of the day on the jobs which 
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had been organized by a committee of parents, teachers, and pupils. Fortu- 
nately for the purpose of the faculty, every one connected with the school had 
complained all winter about the holes in the driveway, and pupils and faculty 
had raised a fund to help cover repair costs. Consequently, it was possible 
to center Work Day around the job of making major repairs on the driveway, 
and many of the older boys and a few of the girls spent the day breaking 
rocks and using wheelbarrows and shovels. There were drones, of course, but 
the experiment showed that the pupils got very great enjoyment from hard 
work, 

The following year, with a Jobs Committee as one of the regular pupil 
committees, the first program of school jobs was started. Twice a month a 
physical education period became a jobs period, and in general all the pupils 
were expected to spend this period doing work around the school. This 
system proved unsuccessful for several reasons: 

1. The plans which involved physical education time were made by 
teachers without consultation with the pupils, the result being that some otf 
the pupils resented the system as something “put over on them.” 

2. There were too many pupils in the work periods to be effectively man- 
aged or utilized. 

3. Jobs frequently had to be thought of on the spur of the moment, and 
often lacked the characteristics of valid pupil jobs. 


The Program Revised 

Consequently, at the end of the first year there existed in the school a 
definite antagonism to this kind of program. The second year, therefore, the 
faculty member in charge of the work in this area did everything possible to 
remove emphasis from school jobs in order to let the antagonism die down. 
Jobs were kept in the program by the pupil Jobs Committee, but all com- 
pulsion was removed. Occasionally volunteer groups were utilized to do 
pieces of work essential to the pupils’ activities. There were opportunities for 
pupils to do work in the office or to take care of younger children. During 
this year, also, some encouraging work projects were carried out by two ot 
the lower school grades without suggestion from the older pupil committee. 


The third year started with no discernible opposition to school jobs. A 
definite period was placed in the schedule when many pupils could find some 
time for this work if they were willing to plan ahead and do some studying at 
home. The shop, arts, and typing teachers, and the faculty adviser for this 
program were free to devote this period to working with the pupils on jobs. 
At the opening of the school year, the pupils from the seventh through the 
twelfth grades were asked to volunteer to give from one to four periods of 
ninety-five minutes each a month to school jobs. They were asked to specify 
on the list the kind of work they preferred, but not to volunteer at all unless 
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they were willing to do the kind of work they did not enjoy. Most of the 
pupils volunteered, many of them for three or four periods a month. 


A Jobs Committee Plans the Work 

With this list of volunteer workers, then, the Jobs Committee went 
ahead to plan the work which needed to be done and to make a schedule of 
jobs for each week in advance. Some of these jobs were the same each week: 
others were not. The usual list of regular jobs was carpentry repair work, 
office work, supervision of primary playground, switchboard duty, and care 
of athletic equipment. Frequent special jobs were painting, repairing library 
books, mounting maps and slides, making goal posts or other athletic equip- 
ment, and printing. The Jobs Committee each week set up the list of jobs for 
the week, and decided the number of pupils required for each job. The 
faculty adviser then selected the pupils best suited for each job—with due 
regard to pupil preference and rotation—and informed these pupils on 
Monday morning that they were assigned to work that Thursday afternoon. 


As the year progressed, obstacles began to arise. First in importance, the 
pressure of academic work upon the older pupils made it really difficult for 
them to give an entire period out of a week to this other kind of activity. A 
second obstacle resulted from the sudden changes in plans of the pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades, whose schedules did not require any study during 
the jobs period. These pupils would suddenly appear, five or six together, 
begging for jobs. Frequently, of course, no jobs suitable to the abilities of these 
pupils would be available; or if they were available, no faculty supervision 
would be obtainable. This suggests the third obstacle; namely, a decreasing 
amount of help from the faculty in supervising the work projects. Heavy 
teaching loads added to the traditional attitude that anything not a “course” 
is relatively unimportant will always tend to create his same obstacle. And yet, 
seventh or tenth graders are not able to dig out old concrete without some 
older person present to make suggestions and to give some assistance when 
it is needed. 

Outcomes of the Early Program 

In spite of these obstacles, the work program for the year was in many 
ways satisfactory. Nearly every pupil from the seventh through the 
twelfth grade contributed something to the work that was done, and the 
children in the lower grades took part in grade projects designed to do 
something useful for the school community. The amount of work was 
impressive. Hundreds of envelopes were addressed, parent Lulletins were 
mimeographed and mailed, the telephone switchboard was operated one 
afternoon each week to relieve the secretary, two playhouses were painted, 
three new goalposts were constructed, lacrosse goals were built, dozens of 
bookends for the library were completed, books were mended, maps and 
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pictures were mounted, the primary playground was supervised, the drive- 
way was repaired again, wood was chopped, the grass on the athletic fields 
was kept mown in the spring, minor carpentry jobs in the building were 
done, programs and office forms were printed, new athletic fields were rolled, 
athletic equipment was kept in excellent condition, and hundreds of small 
trees were planted. During the spring, some of the fathers led pupils and 
teachers in building two tennis courts. This work was done for the most 
part in the late afternoon and over week ends. On some of the evenings, several 
girls stayed and helped one of the parents get supper for the workers. Inci- 
dentally, two excellent clay courts were built with the finest type of fence 
and equipment for three hundred and thirty-five dollars, the large-scale excava- 
tion having been done previously. In addition to the work accomplished in this 
in-school program, another successful Saturday Work Day was held, the large 
project being the finishing of the work on the tennis courts. It should perhaps 
be added at this point that in the entire jobs program there have been no 
awards or honors. At each regu'ar School Meeting the chairman of the Jobs 
Committee has read a list of the work accomplished that month, with only an 
occasional mention of pupils’ names. 

The program for the year 1940-41 was essentially a continuation of the 
program just described. One unexpected experience, however, suggests the 
way in which the work-experience program can be extended if a school is on 
the alert to seize any new opportunity which may arise. In this instance, the 
custodian’s wife, who worked in the school cafeteria, became ill. There being 
no money in the budget for employing a substitute, any money spent for an 
additional worker would technically have had to be taken from the woman's 
salary just when she needed it the most. The problem was taken to the Jobs 
Committee, and, after checking with the cook and the dietitian, the chairman 
of this committee went to the pupils of the three upper grades with the sug- 
gestion that the pupils and faculty take over the kitchen work. The proposal 
was unanimously accepted, and so a schedule was made which gave each 
pupil and a few of the teachers about one hour of kitchen duty a week. The 
faculty adviser handed to each pupil on the day of his first work period a list 
of “do’s and don'ts” for any person stepping into a new job. He also obtained 
from the cook each day a check-list evaluation of each pupil worker. The idea 
that, once on a job, they would be judged strictly by their fellow-workers was 
a revealing one to these young people. Needless to say, they carried the job 


with great responsibleness. 


Criteria for Job Selection 


On the basis of the experience of these four years, it seems possible to 
establish some criteria for the kind of jobs in the school community which have 


definite educational value for the pupils doing them. 
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1. The jobs must have necessity-value; that is, they must be jobs which 
the pupils recognize as necessary, and jobs which would not be done, probably, 
unless the pupils do them. An athletic field which the pupils want to use and 
which no one else will be able to mow presents a very real job. Necessity-value 
is obvious to pupils in the regular cleaning and waxing of basketballs so as to 
save money in the athletic budget for something else needed by the school. 
Pupils may even be led to see the necessity-value in the task of mailing parent 
bulletins, if they can be shown that their work will make possible a school 
service which without their help would not exist. 

2. The jobs must have social-value. For pupils to feel that a job is neces- 
sary or interesting is not alone sufficient. If five boys wish to build a hut for 
their own use and not for any one else’s, their activity would be interesting and 
worth while but would not constitute a school job. The school job must carry 
with it a consciousness in the workers of the social usefulness of the job. 

3. The jobs must be within the ability range of the pupils. At one time 
in the program described above, some pupils were asked to put extensions on 
the legs of desks, but it was soon discovered that even the best carpenter in 
the school could do this work satisfactorily only with great difficulty. Asking 
pupils to do jobs which they are not capable of handling competently is a 
pitfall for which the adult must be ever on the watch. 

4. The jobs must be such that they can be completed in a relatively short 
period of time, or that measureable parts can be so completed. Especially 
when pupils are able to work once a week at the most, jobs must not be 
chosen which will take weeks or months before any tangible results can be 
seen. It is important that the pupils have the feeling that they have ac- 
complished something very definite in the time they have been working. 

Two important changes will affect the Harley jobs program for the 
current year. The first of these is the inclusion in the schedule of an extra 
study period for every pupil in grades seven through twelve, with the result 
that each will be able to devote one period a week to jcbs without adding to 
his home study. (Incidentally, the school day, which runs from eight-thirty 

to four-forty-five, includes most of the pupil’s preparation time.) This inno- 
vation has been possible only because of a second development—the expression 
of willingness on the part of eighteen teachers to be responsible for specific 
work areas. The areas for the fall term are: tennis court care, grass cutting 
and field lining, housekeeping, cultivation and grounds beautification, furni- 
ture repair, general construction and painting, secretarial work, and child 
care. Thus after four years of slow development, there finally exists a work 
program in the school community in which nearly all the pupils and faculty 
are participating and which occupies a position of de facto importance. 

Can the type of prozram just described be developed in secondary schools 
which differ radically in some respects from Harley? Are the methods of ap- 
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proach and the suggestions regarding program implicit in the above descrip- 
tion applicable to these other schools? The author is convinced that both 
these questions can be answered affirmatively. 


WHAT CAN OTHER SCHOOLS DO? 


It is probably true that a small school has an advantage in instituting such 
a program. If this is the case, then the hundreds of small secondary schools 
outside the large cities are in an advantageous position. For larger secondary 
schools the implication from this fact is that work experiences of the type 
described above will have to be introduced slowly and, at first, for small 
sections of the student body. No one can say in the abstract just where in 
each school the program should be started. A homeroom, one class, a special 
club, an athletic team, young people informally grouped around some one 
teacher—any of these may be the starting point. From there progress will, 
and ought to be slow. For let us not forget that what is involved here is a 
conflict with the traditions developed through years of what George C. Mann 
terms a “period of education and no work.” Parents, pupils, teachers must 
be won over—especially, at the beginning, teachers. It should be noted that 
in the Harley program four years were required to bring unanimity of action 
from a faculty which from the beginning accepted intellectually the desirability 
of work experience in the school. 


At first glance, a school which has a homogeneous group of pupils will 
find it easier to include work in the curriculum than a school which has not. 
However, when this feature is synonymous with having a student body which 
is uniformly and primarily concerned with college entrance, it may well be 
a hindrance rather than an aid. It seems patent that schools which do not 
have to meet college entrance requirements for all their pupils should find 
it easier to put work experience into the curriculum. 


There can be no doubt that the attempt to introduce programs similar to 
the Harley one in some large public secondary schools will be met with oppo- 
sition from various community groups and will face the obstacle of rather 
stringent regulations concerning the use of school buildings and equipment. 
This fact, however, must not keep teachers and administrators trom doing 
what they can. Boards of education and administrators will have to decide 
whether they hold in sacred trust for society the future of buildings or the 
future of youth. Many administrators have proved that a balance between 
the two is possible, but there are still educators who, when forced to choose 
between a coat of paint and a pupil’s education, feel forced to take the former. 
As for the pressure from community groups against the introduction of work 
experience, it is clear that an extensive public relations job has yet to be done. 
Surely, with care, the idea can slowly be made acceptable to parents, labor 
unions, and chambers of commerce, that school pupils, as a part of their formal 
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education, should be expected to do such things as repair and paint goalposts, 
refinish desks, and construct tennis courts. 

Every school, regardless of size, location, or any other characteristic, 
possesses the finest imaginable starting place for such a work program; 
namely, the school plant itself. It is not necessary for teachers to sit back 
and wait for some benefactor to donate a “school forest” or a piece of land 
upon which a soil conservation project might be conducted. It is not necessary 
to wait for the growth of a community council which might ask the school 
to participate in some kind of community survey. A multitude of opportunities 
are right at hand. If the school has these other opportunities, splendid; but if 
not, it still has such starting places as a loose metal strip on the stairs, a pupil 
“gripe” about the school’s not having a pole-vault pit, or the complaint of a 
parent that the pupils are ruining the school lawn. A work program may well 
have its inception in a teacher’s asking a group of pupils who have been 
bemoaning the lack of a jumping pit, “Why don’t some of us come out here 
on Saturday mornings and build one?” 

Finally, it should be emphasized that such a program of work experience 
probably cannot be instituted from above. A principal or superintendent, un- 
less he is working directly with his pupils, has three functions: to stimulate 
an awareness in his associates of the desirability of including work in educa- 
tion; to help administratively the teacher who is ready to go forward with a 
work plan, however simple; and to act as the interpreter to other teachers, 
parents, and community groups of the purposes behind the new activities of 
the pupils involved in any jobs program. It is absolutely essential that this 
latter work be done. Many parents will say, “I don’t send my boy to school 
to dig ditches. What’s educational in that?” Local businessmen may protest 
that the school is using pupils to rob them of contracts. Labor unions may 
become aroused over what may be presented to them as a plan to displace 
adult workers on school jobs. All these very normal reactions must be pre- 
pared for, must be met in advance. If the administrator will take care to ex- 
plain the educative purposes of the work-experience activities to key and 
representative people and to draw from them suggestions and assistance, the 
chances are that the battle will be won before any fighting begins. 








CHAPTER VII 






Work Experience in Agricultural, Commercial, and 







Industrial Education 






THE FIELDS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION have included work experience in 
their programs longer than the fields of general or social education. Some of 
the projects in these fields have been at the homes of the pupils, some in the 
community in which they live, and some in connection with school farms or 
productive shops in school. It is quite proper then that the reports of illustra- 
tions begin with these fields. 










ARIZONA 










Phoenix Offers Diversified Occupations Program 

In the fall of 1936 one eleventh-grade boy in the Phoenix, Arizona, 
Senior High School was placed in a garage for the purpose of getting informa- 
tion and work experience on automobile engines. This boy wanted to study 
Diesel engines after graduation from the high school. The study of the 
automobile gas engine was considered the best preparatory experience he 
could get in Prescott. The boy attended high school classes in the morning end 
spent the afternoon in the shop. No cash payment was involved, and the boy 
had his Saturdays and school holidays free. He followed this program during 
his junior and senior years, received one secondary-school credit each year. 
After graduation he registered in a Diesel school on the Pacific Coast. 


In the fall of 1937 another boy was placed for the sole purpose of getting 
experience. He was a senior and wanted to become a lawyer. His program 
was arranged on the same basis as the pupil of Diesel engines. No cash pay- 
ment was involved. He worked in the office for a firm of lawyers. After gradua- 
tion from the high school he attended college and was graduated in law. He 


















is NOW a practicing attorney. 






In the fall of 1938 a program in diversified occupations was begun under 
the George-Deen Act. It involves the placement of boys and girls who are 
juniors, seniors, or postgraduates, sixteen years of age or over, in occupations 
which are not considered blind-alley jobs and which require three thousand 
or more hours’ work to gain proficiency. 

The pupils attend regular school classes for half the school day, and work 
in the occupation the other half. ‘They work the same hours in the half day as 
other workers in the occupation. They work all day Saturdays, school holidays 
which the occupation workers do not have off, and during the summer months. 
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Credits and Wages. Given 

Both school credits and wages are involved. The worker usually is paid 
what other beginners are paid in the occupation, that is, what he is worth to 
his employer, He also receives two secondary-school credits. This program has 
been in operation four years. 

With the advent of the program in diversified occupations there was 
formed a citizen Vocational Advisory Committee which publicized the place- 
ment work of the high school and encouraged householders, professional men, 
and businessmen to contact the school when they needed workers, whether on 
a temporary, part-time, or permanent basis. The response has been excellent, 
and placement has been active throughout the school year. 


Tucson's Agriculture Classes Work on the Farm 

In Tucson, Arizona, Senior High School, the pupils in agriculture classes 
report in the classroom for roll call, where they sometimes remain for lecture, 
class work, or work in the farm-mechanics laboratory. Generally, they are 
transported in a station wagon, driven by their instructor, to their “farm” out- 
side the city limits, where group projects are in progress. These Future Farm- 
ers of America participate in stock judging at the University of Arizona farm 
and at the annual stock show given at the time of the Tucson Rodeo. 


Work experience with chickens is best illustrated in the use of two 
electric brooders in the farm-mechanics shop. A total of 2150 chicks were 


‘ 


brooded to the age of six weeks, after which they were “grown out” by the 
boys at their homes. The cockerels were sold as fryers while most of the pullets 
were kept for layers. Pullet flocks from last fall are now in full prodifction on 
the “Food for Freedom” program. 

ARKANSAS 
Forth Smith Offers Diversified Occupations Program 

The work experience program of the Fort Smith, Arkansas, High School 
includes the following types of training: 

1. Productive manual work which may take the form of repairing, de- 
signing, and construction. Practically all of the manual work is done through 
various school shops and laboratories such as woodworking, printing, me- 
chanics, arts and crafts, sewing, cooking, and home nursing. 

2. In addition to the manual-work program carried on in the regular 
school shops, the Fort Smith High School supervises what is termed the co- 
operative training program under the direction of two full-time co-ordinators. 
One of these co-ordinators directs pupils who are working on actual jobs in 
various retail-sales concerns out in the city. The other co-ordinator supervises 
pupils in a similar way in various skilled jobs such as auto mechanics, weld- 
ing, plumbing, and construction. All of these pupils are in school classes 
one-half day and on the job out in the city the other half day. 
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Pupils Earn While They Learn 

The co-operative training program had a successful placement of seventy- 
five pupils on a part-time training basis during the school year of 1941-42. The 
range of occupations was wide and well diversified. 

Being an “earn while you learn” proposition, the pupil employees finished 
the first semester with a total earning of $7,344.20, and during the second 
semester, $7,033.00, making a total of $14,377.20 for the year. The pupils 
were permitted to receive small wages in order that the work experience 
might be actual and complete. The co-ordinators tound that the pupils not only 
gave very satisfactory service to employers, but that they learned much more 
rapidly under actual working conditions. 

The instruction program itself was divided into three distinct sections: 
general related, technical related, and job experience. In the general section, 
subject matter was taught that would be of general value on the job. The 
technical section, as the name suggests, had to do with the technical phase of 
the work; while the job experience was concerned with work on the job. 
Technical books, magazines, pamphlets, and other supplementary materials 
were used in connection with the class-work part of the program. 

Since there was a great demand for Saturday and afternoon workers, the 
co-operative training department drew up a plan of placement and follow-up 
to solve the problem and help those desiring work after graduation from school. 
This plan was initiated only about ten weeks before the close of school, during 
which time more than forty pupils were placed on various types of jobs. It is 
planned to carry this program turther and have a continuous record system 
for both in and out-of-school job hunters. 
CONNECTICUT 
Norwich Takes on Sub-Contracts 

In Norwich Free Academy at Norwich, Connecticut, the machine shop 
took on a sub-contract for a nearby machine shop and is now producing skilled 
service in this area. The machine-shop instructor supervises the program. 
Sufficient income is secured from the work to pay for his services and those of 
the boys who are employed, and also to set aside an overhead and depreciation 
reserve. It has been necessary to provide compensation insurance and to 
participate in the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. In addition to the work 
training which the boys receive, the program has already heightened interest 
on the part of the boys in this area of the curriculum. 

ILLINOIS 


Marengo’s Home-Construction Program 

In Marengo, Illinois, a high-school home-construction project was author- 
ized last spring by the Board of Education at the suggestion of the teacher 
of the building trades course. The vurvese of the project was to give the boys 
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enrolled in this course some practical, functional experience under a competent 
qualified teacher in the following lines of work: carpentry, electrical wiring, 
plumbing, concrete construction, painting and decorating, masonry, mechanical 
drawing, blue-print making and reading, and sheet-metal work. By con- 
structing a house, it was felt by the instructor that such experience would be 
gained by the boys enrolled. 

Actual work on the house started soon after school began last September. 
Thirty-three pupils were enrolled in the course. The cost of the completed 
house will be approximately $3,200. The value of the house, if sold, would be 
nearly $4,500. A local citizen provided the site and necessary materials while 
the school furnished the supervision, labor, and tools. This citizen also had 
the foundation laid at the request of the teacher, because, if the boys had done 
this, too much time would have been consumed in this type of construction at 
the beginning of the school term and it would not have been possible to have 
the house sufficiently completed so that it could be enclosed and heated by 
the onset of cold weather. If another house is constructed, the foundation 
will be laid during the late spring prior to the close of school. All other con- 
crete work, such as the basement floor and entrance steps, was done by the class. 

The only outside labor used was for plastering, as this is rather highly 
skilled work for secondary-school boys to do. The plumbing and electrical 


wiring were inspected by the proper city authorities. Their counsel and 
guidance were sought in making the plans and in carrying them out. 


Credit Given Toward Graduation 

This program is carried out under the supervision of the State Board for 
Vocational Education as a part of the program of trade and industrial educa- 
tion. Two groups of boys work on the house, one for three hours in the fore- 
noon and one for three hours in the afternoon. Two units of credit toward 
graduation are granted to each boy upon satisfactory completion of one year 
of work in this course. Sophomore, junior, and senior boys are permitted to 
enroll in the class. The size of each class is limited to sixteen boys. In addition 
to this course, each koy enrolls in two other courses in high school for which 
one credit is granted toward graduation upon satisfactory completion of one 
year of study. Thus, each boy carries a normal load and receives the usual 
amount of credits—four—at the end of each year. 

Upon the completion of a year’s work in this course, a boy has practical 
and functional knowledge and skill in carpentry with a beginning in allied 
trades. When a boy takes the course for three years, as some do, he is skilled 
enough to find immediate employment in his chosen field of work. 


An Agricultural Program 
In the vocational agriculture department at Marengo Community High 
School the pupils are getting work experience in their own local “Junior Dairy 
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Herd Improvement Association.” This movement was organized and carried to 
completion during the past year by class members under the supervision of the 
instructor. A more vital need for improvement work was felt because of the 
county AAA committee request for a seven per cent increase in milk production 
and the increasing milk prices—a situation which tends to emphasize better 
practices. Many farmers, in response to this patriotic appeal, resolved to start 
herd-improvement work of some kind but found that this was being limited 
because of the scarcity of qualified testers who were available to carry on the 


work. 

It was at this point that the secondary-school classes decided to carry on 
their own testing program, as well as one for the farmers in the community 
who wished the service. No charge was made for any of the service, the 
expense being absorbed by the agriculture department. The plan carried out 
was the same as a full-fledged adult dairy-herd improvement association. 
The milk from each cow was weighed and a butterfat test run once each 
month. On the basis of this information the value of the product was calcu- 
lated and checked against feed, labor, and other costs to determine profit or 
loss. With feeds available and production as a basis, rations were worked out 
and feeding recommendations made. 

There has been one hundred per cent participation in the program by the 
forty-four class members with twenty-five co-operating farmers. A total of 
1518 cows have been tested regularly since last December. As a result of this 
program, approximately three per cent of the cows have been disposed of on 
the recommendation of the class members, and approximately thirty-five 
farmers have made profitable adjustments in their feeding program. 


KANSAS 


Atchinson Has a Work’s Advisory Committee 

Atchison, Kansas, started a work-experience program by calling together 
a group of representative men of the town and discussing with them the 
whole problem of youth employment. From this group an advisory committee 
was formed. Next a survey was made of the job opportunities of the city. 
Finally in the second semester those non-college seniors, interested in the 
work program, were placed. They worked two hours each day, from | to 3 
p.M., received no pay but received full credit in vocations. Each pupil was on 
a particular job for six weeks and then transferred to another. During the 
semester each received three different work experiences. Last year thirty 
pupils took part in the program, eight receiving permanent employment as a 
direct result of this training. This year there are thirty-four pupils receiving this 
training. Over half of these pupils were employed during the summer and 


for this year. 
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MAINE 


Brewer Adopts Job-Experience Program 

At Brewer, Maine, the high-school commercial faculty has adopted a 
program which involves experience on the job. They believe that they must 
operate as a successful business firm would—producing a high quality product, 
advertising it, and maintaining good personal contacts. To this end the faculty 
adopted a plan which contains the following conditions: 

1. The freshman and sophomore years are more or less a “tryout” period. 
The pupil is offered courses in elementary business procedure which allow 
him to explore the field of commercial education and which determine his 
aptitude for the more comprehensive subjects to be given later on. 

2. At the conclusion of the sophomore year, those pupils who have shown 
an average intelligence and an aptitude for office work are advised to continue 
in commercial training. Those remaining are routed into other courses ac- 
cording to their ability. Last year, selections were based on the results of the 
“Detroit Clerical Aptitude Test” and the judgment of the teachers instructing 


these pupils. 


3. During the junior year this selected group is subjected to the more com- 
plex knowledges and skills; namely, shorthand, bookkeeping, and the advanced 


typewriting. These courses have been greatly intensified, however, and are 
now comparable in standard to those offered in local business schools. 

4. A vocational experience plan is put into action during the last half of 
the junior year. The pupil leaves school for periods ranging in length from a 
day to a week to participate in actual clerical work in the offices of various 
business concerns located in and about Bangor and Brewer. No remuneration 
is required of the firms for the pupils’ services as the faculty feels that the 
experience gained by the boys and girls is a necessary expedient to permanent 
placement later on. Too much praise cannot be given to these businessmen for 
their splendid co-operation in this regard. Many times they have been sent a 
raw, timid, school girl, and a few weeks later they have turned her into a 
competent stenographer with a clear conception of office routine, eager to gain 
more knowledge and skill in her work. Again too, many helpful suggestions 
have come from these men. One man says, “Teach your typists how to erase 
—everyone makes mistakes!” Another sends a letter telling the school that 
the methods of figuring discounts are slow and suggests a better way. Still 
another requests that the stenographers learn how to compose letters. He says, 
“Have your girls dictate extemporaneous letters to the shorthand class. After 
a while they'll be able to answer a letter with only a suggestion from the boss, 
and his dictating routine will be cut in half.” These criticisms and many 
others have taught the faculty that business is not static. 

5. The first half of the senior year is devoted to study in school and work 
experience in offices. The period from midyear to June is called the placement 
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period. During this phase, attempts are made to find permanent employment 
for the pupils. Every fully-trained commercial pupil who desired a position has 
been offered one. 

Fryeburg Leases Farm 

The pupils in the agricultural department at Fryeburg Academy, Frye- 
burg, Maine, have leased a small farm and employed a farmer and other help 
on a yearly basis. The boys hatch chickens to sell on order and to keep on the 
farm. Those sold as small chicks come under the heading of an extracurricu- 
lum activity to support their club—the Future Farmers of America. As a 
project, the boys made over one hen house and constructed another. This 
project supplies the dormitory with eggs. Eggs and broilers are also sold. They 
also have two hives of bees and raise several hogs each year. 

They are starting to build up a pure-bred Jersey herd. This year the farm 
has supplied the dormitory with cream, but the herd is not large enough to 
supply all the milk needed in the dormitory. 

Before school closes, the boys prepare the ground and plant a garden 
which they harvest in the fall after school opens. This garden supplies the 
dormitory kitchen with all the potatoes needed and with many vegetables. 
They also have a strawberry bed and an asparagus bed. The boys look after 
the fences and roads and help in experimental projects. The agricultural de- 
partment has a workshop and the boys are making a farm truck out of an 
old school bus. They are building the body to fit their needs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


North Andover Offers Business Training 

For several years the Johnson High School at North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, has attempted to provide work experience for pupils taking the ad- 
vanced business training course. Early in the fall of each year, pupils indicate 
the type of work in which they would like experience. The school then makes 
contacts with various concerns in an attempt to place these pupils. They 
may choose either sales or clerical work. Having made the necessary arrange- 
ments, each pupil then proceeds to draw up with his “employer,” a schedule 
of sixty hours of work to be performed after school hours. For this work, the 
pupil receives no pay, but is granted certain credits toward his diploma. Upon 
completion of the sixty-hour period, the “employer” receives from the school, 
a form upon which he indicates the impression created by the pupil while on 
the job. These blanks are filed in the school office and may be used by the 
pupil at any time when applying for a position after graduation. This is of 
considerable importance to the comparatively inexperienced worker. Further- 
more, the contacts made by the pupil, through this work program, have, in 
many instances, been an important means of permanent placement after 


graduation. 
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MISSOURI 
Joplin Has Store Training Program 

The utilization of the community as a workshop has been carried on 
extensively in the Joplin, Missouri, school district through a part-time general 
continuation program under the supervision of the co-ordinator. This program 
alone provides work experience for some fifty secondary-school youth. The 
pupils are employed one-half of each day in various stores, offices, and in- 
dustrial shops, learning the distributive and industrial practices first hand. The 
co-ordinator works with and assists the employer in organizing instruction 
to insure the pupil a wide range of experience in the field in which he receives 
his training. Work experience is being provided in such fields as machine 
shop, auto mechanics, building trades, stenography, banking, department 
store, drugstore, grocery, cosmetology, optical, and many other occupational 
fields. Pupils of the Senior High School during the 1941-1942 school term were 
able to obtain work experience in thirty-two different fields. With such a wide 
variety of work experience possibilities, it is possible for a pupil to receive 
training in a vocational field suitable to his ability and interests. 

The work experience is bona fide employment, since the pupil receives 
compensation for his work. This enables many a youth to become partially 
self-supporting and able to remain longer in school. During the past semester 
pupils in this program have had a weekly wage of $7.33 and a total earning 
of $5836.26. Pupils obtaining this type of work experience spend one-half day 
in regular school and carry two regular subjects which are usually somewhat 
closely related to the field of their training in addition to a course called per- 
sonnel problems. This course deals with specific problems which arise on the 
job and provides additional related instruction which could not be obtained in 
the regular school curriculum. These subjects, with the credit received for their 
work experience, provide a full course, for which four units ot credit are given 
to apply toward graduation. Thus, it is possible for a pupil to obtain work 
experience, using the community for a laboratory, and be graduated with 
his class. 

Work Experience in Local Industrial Plants 

The various Smith-Hughes shops follow a somewhat similar procedure for 
their advanced pupils by using the local community as work-experience 
centers. These shops transfer advanced pupils, usually seniors, to industrial 
plants on bona fide employment, for which wages are received. These pupils 
are followed up by the instructor and the co-ordinator. Several examples will 
illustrate the operation of this plan. All but one senior in the machine-shop 
class has spent a large proportion of the second semester in industrial machine 
shops for which he will receive regular school credit and wages and will be 
graduated with his class. In the carpenter shop all seniors were employed in 
industry the second semester with various contractors. Auto mechanics has 
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employed in the community all but four of its seniors. General sheet metal 
has five seniors employed in local shops. 

Such a program makes possible the transition from school to industry 
under a co-operative work-experience basis, which lends itself to increased 
incentive to pupils in Smith-Hughes shops to make rapid progress in order 
that they may be sent to an industry where they will receive compensation for 
their training. 
NEBRASKA 
Hasting Has a Diversified Occupations Program 

Work experience has become an important part of the curriculum in the 
Hastings, Nebraska, High School. Hastings is a community of about 15,000 
population. In the Junior-Senior High School there are about 1500 pupils. 
Each year there are something over two hundred graduates. 

In 1939 a plan was worked out which was modeled after the diversified 
occupations program conducted under the George-Deen Act. Hastings has 
supported and carried out this program without any financial assistance from 
the Federal government. 

Under the program, selected seniors over sixteen years of age who do not 
plan to carry their schooling beyond the secondary school are placed for one or 
more periods a day in jobs where they obtain experience and training in occu- 
pations of their choice. The pupils work for fifteen or more hours a week. 

The school gives the pupil one unit credit a year for this training, excuses 
the pupil for the hours agreed upon each day, and provides training, where 
possible, in subject matter related to the occupation. In addition, the school 
provides a counselor who does the following things: 

1. Chooses pupils for this plan who are interested in specific occupations for which 
openings are available and who apparently have a reasonable chance for success 


in those occupations. 
Counsels and places pupils in employment training in such occupations as offer 


™m 


worth-while employment in the community. 
Works with local employers in arranging a suitable training procedure for each 
pupil and supervises this training. 

4. Keeps progress records of each individual pupil. 

5. Works with both pupil and employer in making any necessary adjustments. 

The employers who co-operate in this program agree to give employment 
training to one or more pupils for at least three hours a day. An attempt is 
made to give the pupil varied experience so that he will be qualified to hold 
a full-time job when school is out. 

The Trainee May or May Not Receive Wages 

Since this is an educational project and the training of the pupil in an 
occupational environment is its objective, the trainee may or may not receive 
wages. In most cases a probationary period of two weeks is allowed during 
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which time the pupil is not paid. After that time the pay is based on the type 
of service the pupil is able to give, the type of work, and the hours of work. 
Thus the pay varies considerably. 

In beginning the program no attempt was made to place a certain number 
of pupils. Talks were made by the vocational counselor before the various 
service clubs. Members who indicated a willingness to co-operate with the 
school were then contacted individually. Seniors were told about the plan. 
Those who were interested filled out a questionnaire. Progress was slow at 
first but by the end of the first semester twenty pupils had been placed in 
eleven different occupations. About one-half of these remained where they 
were trained in full- or part-time jobs after school was out. 

Pupils who are interested in securing this type of training are asked to fill 
out an application in which they state their first and second choices for types 
of work. Copies of.the school record are then secured. Personality rating scales 
are filled out by three or more teachers. Those pupils who are seeking sales 
jobs are given the “Detroit Retail Selling Inventory.” 


Placing the Trainee 

When an opening is found, the vocational counselor, using the above 
ratings, picks out the three pupils that he feels are best qualified to fill this 
particular position. The. pupils are called for an individual interview and the 


job is explained. If they are interested they are given a note of introduction to 
the employer and told when to apply. The employer makes his own selection 
from the three applicants and reports to the counselor. 

The unsuccessful applicants are again called for an interview and an at- 
tempt is made to help them see their weaknesses. They are told that they will 
have another chance when there is another vacancy. 

Either before he goes to work, or shortly thereafter, the successtul appli- 
cant is shown the “Check-up Test for New Workers.” Time is spent explaining 
the importance of each item. At this time an appointment is usually made 
with the parents of the pupil to make sure they understand the program and 
approve of it. When the parents are seen, they are asked to sign the “Memo- 
randum of Training Plan.” The purpose of this is to make sure that everyone 
concerned has at least read the main provisions of the program. 

The pupil reports each week to the counselor and fills out a form. The 
tirst few weeks of work the counselor makes rather frequent checks with the 
employer. Later these checks become less frequent unless something is 
going wrong. 

In checking with the employer if it is found that a pupil needs to work 
on some particular subject or phase of a subject, the teacher concerned is 
contacted. By working individually with the pupil, the teacher attempts to 
overcome that difficulty. If the complaint concerns something not involved in 
any particular subject, perhaps two or three teachers are seen and their co- 
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operation is secured. In other cases the counselor may attempt to work out 
the difficulty in a conference with the pupil. 


Program Has Two Types of Trainees 

Two types of pupils have taken part in the program: those pupils who 
are interested in occupations for which the secondary school can offer little or 
no specific training, and those pupils who have gained their basic training in 
the secondary school but who need experience before entering full-time em- 
ployment. 

Pupils have received training in the following occupations: sales person, 
stenographer, bookkeeper, general office worker, auto mechanic, machinist’s 
helper, sign painter, stock boy, presser, cleaner, draftsman, printer's appren- 
tice, truck driver, waitress, assistant manager of theater, drug clerk, filling- 
station attendant, messenger, photographer's apprentice, woodworker, win- 
dow trimmer, radio announcer, grocery clerk, and warehouse worker. 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque Provides Wide Diversity 

Many provisions are made for pupils of Albuquerque High School to 
obtain work experience. All of the vocational courses are represented includ- 
ing printing, agriculture, home economics, auto mechanics, machine shop, 
aviation mechanics, radio, secretarial, and sales training. One of the newest 
plans put into operation has been a co-operative part-time retail selling course 
for pupils primarily interested in vocational sales training. 

A Retail Selling Course 

A class of this kind consists of pupils who attend school part-time and 
work part-time in a retail store. It is a co-operative training program between 
the business men, the school, and pupils—all of whom are directed by the co- 
ordinator-teacher in charge of the course. Business men are contacted, the train- 
ing program is explained, and “Training Stations” are set up. These offer op- 
portunities for instructing the pupil placed in the store and give actual work 
experience. The pupil learns how a business is operated by progressing 
through the different duties and functions of a retail worker. An opportunity 
for permanent employment is usually offered by the training station to the 
satisfactory pupil after being graduated from school. 

About thirty pupils are selected each year for this course. They should 
have a sales personality, be seniors, and have a definite interest in the occupa- 
tion of selling. School credit is received for the supervised store work in 
addition to the class credit. The pupils receive the average wage for workers 
of this kind. They must work an average of at least fifteen hours a week to 
receive any school credit for the work experience. 

Pupils Attend School Part Time 

The plan is to have the pupil attend school in the morning, during which 

time the co-operative class is held, and then work in the afternoons and all day 
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Saturday. This gives adequate time for work experience and training on the 
job. The class instruction is based on a job analysis of what the pupil actually 
does. Some of the topics covered are: how to apply for and keep a job, employer- 
employee relations, personality development, cashiering, wrapping packages, 
fundamentals of store system, salesmanship, retail-store operation and manage- 
ment, and study of the merchandise sold by the individual pupil. 


Several years are required to develop a completely rounded-out co-oper- 
ative program of this sort. The merchants must become acquainted with the 
benefits they can derive from having a source of salespeople, trained and 
selected by the school, and the pupils must realize the vocational value of the 
training and work experience they may receive by enrolling in this type of 
class. 

Training Salespersons for the Christmas Season 

Another school program has been offered pupils of Albuquerque High 
School so that they can obtain actual work experience. This has been the 
formation of classes in the fall of the year to train pupils interested in sales 
work during the Christmas holiday season. 


The co-ordinator contacted the managers of the local variety and depart- 
ment stores and learned that many extra salesclerks are used to handle the 


peak Christmas business. A plan was set up to organize classes of school pupils 
interested and qualified for saleswork. A large number of seniors applied for 
the work. They were divided into four groups. One hundred sixty-three pupils 
took ten lessons after school for the purpose of being trained in the funda- 
mentals necessary for this type of job. 


During the last holiday season, following this sales training, eighty-three 
pupils were placed through the school p'.cement service in such stores as 
Kress, Woolworth, McLellans, Montgomery-Ward, Sears-Roebuck, and J. C. 
Penney. The pupils worked all the way from one day to two weeks. Many 
were retained as extra girls for Saturdays after Christmas. Some have ob- 
tained full-time employment since leaving school. Last season the pupils, 
who worked, earned $1202 during the two weeks immediately before 
Christmas. 

The class instruction and outline was worked out with the help of the 
store managers. It consisted of training in the use of the cash register, drill in 
making change, wrapping packages, general store rules and regulations, how 
to apply for a job, and some basic selling techniques. A brief outline was 
published and distributed to the class members. No school credit was given 
for this short course but the pupils were well repaid for their efforts by the 
actual work experience obtained in the stores and by the money earned. 
Most of the pupils had no previous work experience. 
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NEW YORK 


Chenango Forks Repairs Farm Machinery 

In the agriculture courses taught at Chenango Forks Central School, 
Chenango Forks, New York, stress is on farm-machinery repair. Many boys 
have brought in farm machinery that apparently had passed the useful stage, 
repaired it, welded it, straightened it, put in new wood for old rotted-out 
parts, and have gleefully taken home machinery that can be put to use again. 


Courses Related to the Farm 

In this connection the OSY Detense program, recently completed in sheet 
metal, produced many drinking fountains, scoops, brooder fixtures, and other 
essentials for the busy farmer. The present automotive course and farm- 
machinery repair brought in a flood of broken and worn-out machinery from 
farms in the seventy-square-mile district. In every case welding, lathe work, 
and carpentry put the machinery back into workable shape. Tractors were 
overhauled, cleaned, and minor repairs made. Two junked and worn-out 
cars were cut down, cleaned up, repaired, and made into excellent farm- 
utility trucks. Much of this work was done by the boys in the agriculture 
courses. A report of actual repairs includes: two grain drills, one having a new 
part for a lever control and wheels welded and the other having the teed 
adjustment welded; two sulky plows having the wheels welded and a general 
overhauling; two three-section drags repaired; a mowing machine having new 
bushings and a general overhauling; a tractor plow having the main axle 
and wheels welded; a disc harrow, sharpened; an ensilage blower having a 
general overhauling and several welding jobs; a tractor having a general 
overhauling; a feed grinder having new bushings; a mowing machine having 
a new axle and a general overhauling; an iron cultivator having general re- 
pair; a hand cultivator having the teeth adjusted and handles tightened; 
and eveners, single trees, a plow attachment, and a frame for a wagon rigging. 


Floral Park Has Vocational Auto Classes 

In September, 1939, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, New York, 
started a co-operative plan to be followed throughout the entire year for the 
pupils of the vocational auto class. Agreements were made with garage owners 
to take two boys who would alternate during the period of one week for the 
forenoon. Garages were selected nearest the home of the boys. Parent-consent 
sheets were kept by the garage owner and by the school. The boys did not 
miss periods of school work devoted to other subjects, as each boy returned 
to school at noon for afternoon classes. All of the boys were placed in local 
garage positions at the end of the year. 
Vocational Auto Classes 

Three consecutive years of the co-operative training plan for the voca- 
tional auto classes have been completed. Follow-up work is conducted not 
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only by the auto shop instructor, but also by the director of placement service. 
Boys are changed to various garages to enable them to learn a variety of 
working conditions. Each boy submits a weekly report on the various jobs he 
assists in doing and observations are made. Boys are sent to gasoline service 
stations to learn many phases of that branch of automobile work. They learn 
something about reconditioning brakes, tire repairing, body and fender work, 
paint spraying, and welding. This is done by first locating a garage where this 
work may be specialized and obtaining a satisfactory arrangement with the 
owner to assist in the co-operative plan. Boys under sixteen years of age are not 
allowed to participate in the co-operative plan. Boys between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen obtain working papers, but the garage owner does not pay them 


for time that is considered school time—the hours between 8:30 and 12:00 noon. 


The vocational auto class is made up usually of juniors and seniors. They 
may take the work two years. Before taking the vocational auto course they 
must take Auto IA and IB, which is a one-year course consisting of a program 
accepted by the State Department of Education. 


Business Classes 
The business department ot Sewanhaka High School has inaugurated a 
program of work experience in co-operation with the banks in the school 


district. The school selected trom the seniors in the business department those 
whose scholarship average was approximately eighty-five or above. These 
formed a group of forty to forty-five pupils interested in securing practical 
experience in bank work. The banks extended to two pupils at a time the 
privilege of acquiring practical training for one week each month for a total 
training course of six weeks. Pupils were taught the actual operations of 
modern banking procedure under practical working conditions. During the 
past year, the pupils participating in the program have received no remuner- 
ation other than the advantage gained in work experience. 

The retail selling and merchandising course at Sewanhaka High School 
is set up in accordance with the Federal and State Distributive Education pro- 
gram under the George-Deen Act. At present, the course of study includes 
two classes in the introduction to retailing for juniors and one class in retail 
selling for seniors. These three classes comprise the course of study for the 
first year of operation in the distributive education field. 

The co-operative retail program is open only to those seniors taking the 
retail selling course. Under this program each senior is required to work a 
minimum of fifteen hours a week; thus combining actual experience with 
classroom theory and practice. If the senior works an average of fifteen hours 
a week for each week in the classroom throughout the school year, an additional 
unit of credit is granted toward graduation. In this way, each senior received 
two credits—one for co-operative work and one for passing classroom work. 
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Also, each pupil working in a retail store or other distributive business must 
be paid the prevailing wage rate. 


Distributive Occupational Classes 

Since September, 1941, Sewanhaka retail seniors have been doing co-opera- 
tive work in a variety of distributive enterprises. Such retail stores as Arnold 
Constable, Best and Company, and the Franklin Shops have been employing 
Sewanhaka seniors for co-operative training. In addition to this form of train- 
ing, some of the pupils have been placed in recreational centers, theatres, 
restaurants, or in any form of business which would bring them in direct 
contact with the public. Through such a system, the pupil learns to know Mr. 
and Mrs. John Doe as consumers of distributive goods and services. 

Participating pupils were rated at the end of each week of work by the 
business officials with regard to initiative, accuracy, tact, dependability, posture, 
and reaction to supervision. This information was made available to the pupil 
in personal conferences with the school authorities to eliminate, if possible, 
the difficulties ecountered in the previous week’s work. At the end of the 
year, a luncheon was held, at which time the bankers and a committee repre- 
senting the pupils exchanged ideas on the result of the year’s experience. 
Rochester Has Co-operative Program 

The Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute carries on a co-opera- 
tive program whereby pupils spend four weeks in school and four weeks on 
on the job. This plan is carried on in engineering, retailing, and food admin- 
istration. Regular beginning wages are paid. Close co-operation is worked out 
between the supervisors on the job and the teachers in the Institute. Sequences 
in the particular jobs are arranged by industries and firms. Pupils study these 
until graduation, after which many of them are placed in the firms where they 
received their experience. 

OREGON 
A Forestry Project 

The twelve-hundred-acre forest given the Grants Pass, Oregon school 
district by the county last spring has provided a working place for over one 
hundred boys so far this school year. The Forestry club has worked in this 
forest ten times this year and has made satisfactory progress toward developing 
the plans originated and started last year. 

In October a representative of the forest service accompanied the boys to 
the Stringer Gap entrance and assisted in starting a trail-building program. He 
gave instruction to fifteen boys in the use of the Abney level, a device essential 
to the figuring of trail grade. 

Since that trip, almost all of the fitty-two members of the club have taken 
part in building trails and clearing out umber essential to making the property 
easily accessible. Four trail-building trips, one scouting trip, two tree-planting 
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trips and two surveying trips have given all interested boys a chance for work 
activity. At all times supervision has been careful. Boys are encouraged in the 
correct methods of using forest tools such as surveying instruments, axes, 
grubbing hoes, brush hooks, and shovels. 

On another trip thirty-two boys were divided into two squads. They com- 
pleted a trail to the center of the tract near the summit of Rattlesnake Moun- 
tain. Two trails were started down trom the summit and, when completed, will 
connect with the section line boundaries surveyed by the boys last year. The 
boys have held closely to an eight per cent grade—one easily usable by hikers. 

Probably the most outstanding activity of the year was the planting of 
ten thousand fir and pine tree seedlings by members of the Forestry Club and 
volunteer members of the student body. Three of the local forest rangers as- 
sisted in the supervision of the work completed by the ninety-five boys who 
took part. Food for the tree planters was prepared in the forest by members 
of the boys camp-cookery class. Experience was gained in the care of seedlings 
before, during, and after planting. In preparation for this Arbor Day tree- 
planting project, two surveying trips were made to the site of the planting area. 
Ten boys surveyed planting lines for use by the various planting squads. 

Each Tuesday the club meets and conducts its business. The group re- 
cently drafted a constitution. A trail-marking project is now under way. The 


goal is toward a well-developed recreational area, a timber reserve, and out-ot- 


door work experience for boys. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Dowingtown Pupils Help on the Farm 

Dowingtown, Pennsylvania, Junior-Senior High School is located in the 
midst of the fertile Chester Valley. Farmers engage in dairying and large-scale 
truck farming. The teacher of vocational agriculture has worked out a co- 
operative plan whereby the boys in his vocational agriculture classes go out on 
the farms during the planting season and aid the farmers in planting various 
crops. The boys also get intensive co-operative training in dairying, poultry 
raising, and truck farming. 


Ouakertown School Operates a Farm 

National interest has been manifested in the farm operated by the mem- 
bers of the vocational agricultural class of the Quakertown High School and 
in the course as it is being conducted. There is little wonder that this class and 
its farm should attract such widespread attention—it is one of the few vocational 
agriculture classes in the United States that operates a farm in connection with 
its theoretical training in the classroom. True, all members of vocational agri- 
cultural classes receive practical training through the execution of projects dur- 
ing extra-school hours and during the summer vacations, but these projects are 
usually conducted on the farms or in the gardens of their parents. 
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In vocational classes of various types, machinery, tools, and equipment are 
usually furnished in the schools to provide practical training and experience for 
the pupils. In the agricultural classes it’s different. In Pennsylvania, testing 
outfits are usually provided so that the pupils may make tests of soil, fertilizer, 
and the like, and opportunity is afforded to make more minute study of 
chemicals in the laboratories; but as a rule no provision is made for supervised 
practical training outside the classroom other than the partial supervision given 
by the teachers of the class or by State College Extension Service through its 
county agents. 

For the first two years of the course in agriculture, vocation training was 

conducted as most other classes are in rural high schools. There were study 
classes and home projects in which the boys got their theoretic and practical 
training. 
Three years ago came the first opportunity for the members of the class 
to receive practical training on their own farm. It gave the boys full opportu- 
nity to secure practical training in farm operation and marketing as well as 
the execution of home projects. 


Local Citizen Donates the Farm 

It was Hobart G. Biehn, operator of an automobile agency and garage in 
Quakertown and treasurer of the school district of that borough, who gave the 
boys their opportunity. Mr. Biehn had purchased a farm about a half mile from 
the borough limits. In considering the use to which the farm might be put he 
suddenly thought of the boys in the vocational agriculture class of the secondary 
school, He prepared a plan and presented it to the school board and to the 
boys themselves. Everybody was enthusiastic over the plan and efforts were 
immediately made to put it into operation. Since then the boys have been 
operating the farm and making improvements that would be worthy under- 
takings for the most progressive of farmers. 

The farm has been given rent-free to the class to operate as deemed best 
for the interests of the farm itself and for the education of the boys of the 
class. The improvements to the farm, the equipment, the stock, and even the 
labor on the farm must be paid by the class. This was a big undertaking but 
the boys were willing to accept the terms. 

The farm the boys are operating is 140 acres in area. The terrain is 
practically level and the soil is productive. There is a double frame dwelling 
on the property and the other buildings include a fairly large barn, a fair-sized 
pigsty, a brooder house for pigs, and a hen house. 

When the boys took possession of the farm they found the front lawn 
had been used for a cow pasture and the lane leading by the house to the barn 
in almost impassable condition. The lawn has been cleared of stumps and 
hillocks and of rocks. The entire expanse seeded in grass, and the lane has been 
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improved considerably and is shortly to be graded still more effectively. The 
barn, too, was rather dilapidated. This is gradually being repaired. 

One half of the dwelling has been rented to a family by the owner, but 
the other half has been at the disposal of the class. They have made good use 
of it by giving it over to a man who has been employed to take care of the 
farm, its stock, and equipment at times when none of the class members can 
be on the farm. In it the man has moved his family, and he cares for it out of 
money he earns from the class. This man lives there the year ‘round and is 
on a salaried basis. 

In addition to paying the man out of the earnings, the class has invested 
large amounts of money in stock, equipment, tools, and crops. There are 
also times when it becomes necessary to secure additional help to assist in some 
work. This is secured from among boys of the borough who are paid in cash 


for their services. 


The School Owns the Stock and Farm Implements 

The stock and implements on the 140-acre farm operated by the Toheca 
Chapter of the Future Farmers of America, in which members of the voca- 
tional agriculture class are enrolled, represent an investment of $8,000, which 


is to be increased as additional funds become available. 

The equipment includes a large tractor, the usual implements with which 
to cultivate the farm, and a tool shop that is completely equipped with forge, 
grinder and drills, all operated electrically, so that practically all repairs may 
be made by the boys in their shop. 

The boys do their own plowing and cultivation of crops, care for the 
dairy herd, the swine, and the chickens. The dairy herd owned by the boys 
consists of twelve registered cows of the Guernsey breed, a registered Guernsey 
bull, and three calves which will be added to the milk producers when old 
enough. The milk from the herd is sold to Quakertown dealers. The boys own 
75 head of pure-bred Chester White hogs. The hogs are raised until they have 
reached the practical marketing age when they are sold to butchers of the 
community. Quite often some are also sold as breeders. 


Modern Methods of Farming Used 

The boys use a system of rotating field crops that proves most beneficial 
to the type of crops contemplated from year to year. The most common crops 
raised are corn, wheat, tomatoes, and hay, with potatoes and soy beans to fill in. 
Usually seven acres are planted in tomatoes. Last year tons of this product were 
sold to a nationally known soup company. 

The boys long ago decided to purchase certified seed only for planting 
or sowing on the farm. The same holds true of seeds the boys use on their 
home projects. These seeds are purchased on a co-operative basis so that the 
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cost to the individual boy is kept at a minimum. They also purchased bees on 
a co-operative basis, investing $175 in them for use on home projects. 

The boys maintain a retail produce route through Quakertown the year 
‘round, and every Saturday morning they peddle products from the class farm 
and from their home projects along this established market. Housewives of the 
borough look forward to the weekly visit of the boys and purchase freely from 


these youthful businessmen. 













Boys Make Own Decisions 

In line with the decision of the boys to extend their training in all fields 
is their effort at hog breeding. In order that all phases of this might be ac- 
complished satisfactorily and the young given all opportunity to survive and 
grow into healthy pigs, the boys designed and built pig brooders not unlike 
some used for the housing of baby chicks. They placed low partitions in the 
houses in which the breed sows are kept. Straw is placed within these spaces, 
usually built diagonally across a corner of the pen, and on top of them rest large 
shades into which have been screwed strong electric light bulbs. The bulbs 
furnish a heat that is reflected downward on the little pigs to keep them warm. 
The ingenious pig brooder has been shown at several fairs and the Pennsylvania 
State Farm Show, At the Doylestown fair it won second prize, at the Allen- 
town fair it placed first, and at the State Farm Show it was accorded second 















award. 

The ‘Toheca Chapter of Future Farmers of America of the Quakertown 
High School has been accorded many more honors in competitive contests 
conducted in various places. A scrapbook is kept by the chapter and in this are 
entered all items concerning the various activities of the class and its work 
and its individual members. This book represents a colorful history of the 
class and its work. Last year it was awarded second honors in national 
competition. It was the first time any Pennsylvania chapter had won such 














national honors. 
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Spartanburg Has Diversified Occupations Program 

Since the fall of 1937 the high school of Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
has provided a plan for work experience in its curriculum. The plan is called 
the diversified occupations program and derives its name from the fact that 
a diversity of trades and occupations is available for the pupils participating 








in the program. 

The selection of pupils to take part in this program is begun by issuing 
application forms to all interested persons sixteen years of age or older. This 
is usually done in the spring of their junior year. In making application, the 
pupil expresses a desire for the particular trade or occupation in which he 
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is interested and, upon his selection, every effort is made to place him in the 
desired work. 

In the meantime, employers and managers of the local community, who 
have expressed a willingness to co-operate with the school, have been con- 
tacted and arrangements made with them to interview prospective pupil work- 
ers. After the employer has interviewed several pupils, he tentatively makes 
his selection and the co-operative arrangement is signed between the employer, 
the parents and the school officials. 

Definite Agreements Determined With the Employer-Trainer 

The essential terms of the agreement provide the following features: 

1. That the trainee and the training agency will have a probation period 
of six weeks, at the end of which period both parties may end the agreement; 
2. That the training agency will make its equipment, establishment, and ex- 
perience available for training the pupil; 

3. That a minimum of twenty hours a week of training on the job will be 
provided; 

4. That the training will be progressive in nature, so that the trainee passes 
from one job to another in order to become proficient in all phases of the 
occupation; 

5. That a monetary wage comparable to the training status of the trainee will 
be paid; 

6. And that the school will provide instruction in technical and related sub- 
jects for a minimum of two regular class periods a day and will give one 
unit of credit for the combined work and related study. 

The school also receives and adjusts all complaints that may arise. 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga Offers Pre-Apprenticeship Training 

Central High School in Chattanooga, Tennessee, is giving vocational 
training on a half-day pre-apprenticeship basis for juniors and seniors, alterna- 
ting between work in school and in employment. 

The pupil-learner must be enrolled in Central High School and have 
completed eight units toward graduation. He must be at least sixteen years 
of age. He is required to be enrolled in the course for occupational training 
under a written agreement with the school, the employer, himself, and his 
parent. All must be approved by an advisory committee consisting of sixteen 
members representing the employer and the employee. 

Each day under the special instruction of the co-ordinator of the program, 
the pupil-learner receives for one and one-half hours special instruction in 
technical, specific, and related materials pertaining to his occupation. He also 
takes required secondary-school courses under the instruction of the regular 
teachers. 
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Course Jointly Supervised 

Under the joint supervision of the school and the employer, the pupil- 
learner is required to spend at least fifteen clock hours a week on some parttic- 
ular job. The pupil may engage in any trade, or industrial or commercial 
occupation that requires at least two thousand hours of instruction and work 
experiences in order to become efficient. No occupation is included in the pro- 
gram which does not provide an opportunity for continued employment with- 
out displacement of other workers. 

On completion of the schedule of organized work experience and related 
instruction, a pupil-learner may receive not fewer than two units of secondary- 
school credit a year nor more than four units to be counted toward graduation. 

The placement program, which develops out of other services to the 
pupil and from well-developed community relations, includes pupil prepara- 
tion, pupil placement, and pupil follow-up. The employer is considered in 


pupil preparation as well as in actual placement. 


Distributive Education Course 

Through the distributive education course at Central High School, seniors 
are given the opportunity of studying various aspects of retail business. 
Pupils in this course are selected by means of a personal interview with the 


teacher. They accept jobs only because they want them and they are believed 
by the co-ordinator to be especially adapted to this particular kind of work. 
Through this study, they are enabled to secure better jobs and to do a better 
job of selling. 

The general organization of the course is similar to that of the 
diversified occupations course in that the pupil receives special instruction 
under the co-ordinator of the program for one and one-half hours each day 
and is required to spend fifteen clock hours a week on some particular, ap- 
proved job. If this work is controlled by the Inter-State Commerce Law, 
it must comply with the Fair Labor Standard Act of 1938, requiring 
minimum pay for work. The pupil cannot receive more than two units of 
credit during the year and not more than four units toward graduation. 

The class is taught the proper dress and the approach of the applicant 
for a position, together with the correct pronunciation and use of words 
especially applicable to the distributive education course. It studies selling 
problems and the psychology of buying. 

With the view to learning the business, the pupil rotates through such 
jobs in the store as receiving, checking, marking stock, selling, display 
work, and office jobs. He also learns the duties of the proprietor, the mer- 
chandise manager, the sales people, and the finance director. 

After this general procedure, each pupil’s instruction becomes an in- 
dividual matter, At school he is provided with such references for research 
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work as will be of value to him, and he is tested by the teacher as to the 
knowledge that he is acquiring. The employer also rates the pupil at 
regular intervals on interest in the job, progress, and ability to accept 
responsibility. 

If the pupil has secured a position selling glassware, he is directed in 
a study of the manufacture of glass, its history, and the ingredients used in 
making glass. He acquaints himself with the different processes by which 
blown glass, molded glass, and pressed glass are made. The pupil who is to 
sell housecoats becomes acquainted with the variety and versatility of fabrics 
used in their manufacture. She also is taught to select fabrics in accordance 
with the activity of the person for whom the garment is intended. 

Guided by her reference reading and by lectures from the teacher, the 
pupil is required to collect samples of cotton, rayon, woolen, and silk fabrics, 
and to answer such questions as: What material would you select for the 
housecoat of a girl going away to school? For a young mother, which house- 
coat would you select for utility wear? For formal wear? Would you select 
terry cloth for a negligee? What fabrics would you select for all year use? 
Pupils Study the Articles They Sell 

The pupil who is selling textiles becomes acquainted with the plain 
weave, its variations, and its characteristics. She may be required to collect 
and label a sample of each of the following materials: batiste, broad cloth, 
chintz, percale, organdy, seer-sucker, voile, dimity, chambray, crepe (cotton) 
damask, denim, cretonne, garbardine, gingham, madras, muslin, and monk’s 
cloth. 

The pupil-learner selling toys is led to develop a knowledge of appropriate 
toys and games for all ages. He inquires about the playing habits or pre- 
ferences of people of varying age limits and sex and lists games or toys that 
would be appropriate for each of these people. The pupil answers such ques- 
tions as: Other than for pure pleasure, of what value are toys to children? 
What are the interests of a child of six months to one year? Why does the 
average child of two years prefer a wheelbarrow to a teddy bear? 

Should the pupil-learner secure a position in a grocery store, he will 
study food buying and processing. He will learn, for instance, the methods of 
drying fruits, the various types and the grades of such fruits, and the uses 
to which they may be put. He will know the advantage of the fruit being 
enclosed in cellophane, and he will be able to suggest to his customers delicate 
recipes that can be prepared from the use of dried fruits. He will need to 
answer perhaps such questions as: In what form are dried apples sold? What 
are the various grades of apricots? What is the difference between dried 
currants and seedless raisins? What types of prunes are there and how do 
they compare? Are prunes graded? Is it to the advantage of the consumer to 
buy the large-sized prunes or the small-sized ones? What are silver prunes? 
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At the close of the year, several weeks are devoted to conferences with 
a personnel director from one of the down-town stores. A series of actual in- 
terviews, for which the pupil appears dressed correctly and submits a real 
application for a position, are made. Thus the pupil secures training approach- 


ing real situations. 








VERMONT 









Springfield's Co-operative Program 

About thirty years ago the manufacturers of Springfield, Vermont, were 
faced with the very real problem of a shortage in skilled mechanics, and 
characteristically set about remedying this condition by trying to lay a firm 
foundation for filling this need. Accordingly, they instituted investigations 
into various types of shop training, and with the co-operation of the school 
management evolved the system of apprentice training known as the Spring- 
field Co-operative Machine-Shop Course. This course was put into operation 












during the summer of 1913. 
A Co-operative Machine-Shop Course 

This plan was patterned after the system used in the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Under this plan the boys are divided into two equal groups and 
while one is employed in the shops, the other attends school. The groups 
change after five weeks and continue to alternate between shop and _ school 










during the school year. 

Applicants for admission to the course must have satisfactorily completed 
one year of high school, and should have had some manual training and 
drawing. Applicants appear before the employment officers of the co-operating 
shops and are selected by them for pre-employment training. This pre-employ- 
ment training consists of half-time work in the school shop, equipped with 
machines lent by the factories and headed by a foreman selected by the 
factories, paid by the school, and certificated by the state. Here the boys get 
their first machine-shop experience. The work done consists of repairing 
and rebuilding old machines, making hand tools and small scale manufactur- 
ing of certain simple machines, such as drill presses and band saws and even 















lathes. 

During the time in school the boy receives instruction in shop mathe- 
matics, science, English, mechanical drawing and studies various machine 
tools. This school work is typical of the course and is carried on for three 








years. 
In school the boy has the same opportunities as the full-time secondary- 
school pupil to participate in extracurriculum activities. Many members ot 
the athletic teams are boys from this course. Instruction in his subjects cor- 
responds to the regular courses offered to full-time pupils except that it is 
adapted to his shorter stay in the school classroom. 
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At the end of the pre-employment or sophomore year, the boy is se- 
lected by one of the factories and becomes an apprentice. He also enters his 
junior year in high school and continues the five-week alternation between 
shop and school during his junior and senior years. Then he is graduated from 
school and receives his secondary-school diploma. One year more of post- 
graduate shop work with a minimum of related subjects completes his ap- 
prentice period and he then receives the state journeyman’s certificate. 


One Hundred Boys in the Course 


At present there are about one-hundred boys in the four years of the course, 
seventy of whom are in regular employment as apprentices in three machine 
shops and a foundry, the balance being in the pre-employment shop course. 
Pre-employment boys (sophomores) receive no pay. Juniors have a base rate 
of thirty cents an hour with an increase of four cents for good work. For 
seniors, the base rate is thirty-six cents with a maximum of forty cents for 
good work. The post-graduate year pays fifty-five cents, sixty cents, and sixty- 
five cents an hour depending on the quality of the apprentices’ work. The 
boys’ rate of pay is determined by the foreman’s reports, turned in at the end 
of each week. On these his foreman checks the boy’s work as to quality, as 
good, average, or poor; and also his speed as fast, average, or slow. Experience 
has shown that most of the time boys receive maximum pay. 

Apprentices work under the regular shop foremen and on the regular 
shop work. They are moved about the shop to give them experience on all 
types of machines. When the co-op pupil is graduated, he should be proficient 
on all machines. His time is checked especially on the following: blue-print 
machines, tool crib, inspection, blacksmith shop, mills, drills, grinders, en- 
gine lathe, bar turrets, chuck turrets, gear shaper, planer, shaper, and bench 
and floor assembly. 

In financing the Springfield system, half the expenses of the co-operative 
course is paid by contributions from the shops and a large part of the balance 
comes from Federal funds. The factories also !argely absorb the expense of 
the pre-employment shop. During the twenty-nine years the co-operative 
course has been running, the manufacturers of Springfield have never ceased 
to be enthusiastic supporters of the course and have always been liberal with 
both moral and financial support. 

The final test of any system of industrial education is whether adequate 
workers are produced,—those who will make use of the training they have 
received. The value of an apprenticeship system to a particular factory is in 
direct proportion to the number of competent graduates that are retained in 
that shop’s employment. A town benefits by retaining its young folk and hav- 
ing them become contributing citizens. The total graduates since 1913 are 
398. Of these about sixty-two per cent are employed in local shops, many of 
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them in positions of great responsibility. Eighty-four per cent are working 
locally or elsewhere on jobs where their co-op training is directly valuable. 
Among those who have severed their connection with industry is a college 
president, an architect, a contractor, several teachers, a lawyer, a radio an- 
nouncer, and several salesmen. A survey of graduates made in January, 1936, 
at the height of the depression showed no available co-ops unemployed. This 
fact alone is an indication that the training has been adequate. 


Advantages to the Employer 

Do the manufacturers benefit in any proportion to their participation in 
this arrangement? Take one local shop as an example. A survey taken a short 
time ago showed that it has thirty apprentices, who came there after a year’s 
training under shop conditions and under an experienced shop foreman. Be- 
sides these learners the shop had sixty-seven mechanics, eighteen engineers, 
seven foremen, and four road men who are graduates from the course. Co- 
operative graduates are valuable to the company from the start of their employ- 
ment, since they are familiar with local products and methods. Local companies 
are assured of a steady supply of similar employees in the future. This particu- 
lar firm contributed the sum of $1700, to the course last year, equivalent to less 
than one-half of a cent an hour for the co-operative graduates employed. 

The progress of the co-operative course has not all been smooth sailing. 
The course has weathered two major depressions, when shop executives real- 
ized that their first duty was to employ heads of families. These crises were met 
by the expedient of setting up machines in a shop department and employing 
a competent shop foreman to instruct the boys. When business picked up, the 
boys were again taken into employment. 

The state plan for apprenticeships has been made as broad as possible. It 
consists of only a few definitions and minimum requirements. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A number of other schools have been engaging in programs similar but 
less extensive than those just reported. 

At Sandy Spring, Maryland, the Sherwood High School has been using 
a plan tor those not planning to go to college. This plan makes it possible for 
boys and girls to attend school part of the day and work in the community the 
remainder of the day. Aberdeen, South Dakota, High School permits juniors 
and seniors to spend one-half of each day in the community working in the 
vocations of their choices. In Anderson, South Carolina, Girls’ High School, 
pupils in distributive education spend at least twenty hours weekly on the job, 
for which they receive pay from their employers. Pupils in the Notre Dame 
Academy of Covington, Kentucky, have done considerable volunteer secretarial 
work for the seventy-five agencies in the Greater Cincinnati Community 
Chest, which has given them experience on the job. The same type of volun- 
teer service has been given to the local selective service board at Downey, 
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California, by the pupils from Downey Union High School. In Clarksville, 
Tennessee, similar volunteer service is reported. In Pendleton, Oregon, pupils 
in business education are placed in down-town business offices during the last 
six or eight weeks of their senior year, and boys in industrial training shops se- 
cure shop experience in local garages. 

In Cuba City, Wisconsin, programs have been worked out with the local 
business men whereby pupils are receiving work experience. Some of the pupils 
receive credit, depending upon the nature and extent of the work they do. Part 
of the pupils receive wages for their services. Pupils have been placed in a 


large number of situations. 


Two Types of Work Experiences Used in Dubuque 


In the Senior High School in Dubuque, Iowa, the work-experience pro- 
gram is of two types. In one, pupils are enrolled in classes that are closely re- 
lated to their work experiences; in the other, pupils are pursuing an academic 
course and are using the work experiences as try-outs in fields of work they 
believe they want to follow in later life, either on a collegiate level or as work 
experience in contacting people, or as sources of income. School credit is not 


given for work experiences. 

For those who are enrolled in vocational classes there is a wide variety of 
work experiences. The following jobs are representative of this group: Auto- 
mobile repairmen, bookkeepers, stenographers, store clerks, electrician ap- 
prentices, printers’ apprentices, jewelers’ apprentices, seamstresses in depart- 
ment stores, window and store display workers, stock-room workers in retail 
store-training programs, apprentices in meat cutting, draftsmen, telephone 
operators, and apprentice machinists. These pupils have certain pre-training in 
school which has prepared them for this work and are taking training at 
present that correlates with their work experiences. 

The school doesn’t place these pupils in these positions. The prospective 
employer interviews the candidates and chooses the person or persons who are 
best fitted for his organization. The pupil has the experience of going through 
the regular routine of being interviewed for a position, the only difference 
in the values to this plan is that he has a card of introduction. The employer 
chooses who is to be trained and is sympathetic toward the trainee, for if 
the pupil doesn’t make good it reflects on his judgment. The pupil has a much 
better chance of becoming a permanent employee because of the interest the 
employer has in the person he is training. 

These various types of work experience are giving youth chances to work 
under school guidance and under industrial, agricultural, and business super- 
vision for wages and credit. While local situations differ, practice is growing 
in the direction of including this type of experience in the curriculum. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES SUGGESTED BY THE STATE DEPARTMENT IN MARYLAND 


The following suggested guiding principles for work-experience programs 
have been developed by the Guidance Division of the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education with the advice and co-operation of the high-school super- 
visors. 

1. The work-experience program should be considered as a valuable 
educational asset for youth and not merely a temporary stop-gap to 
relieve the present labor shortage. All procedures followed should be 
scrutinized carefully, in order that questionable practices may not 
become traditional. 

Work experience should not be limited to those who need to work 
for economic reasons. 

. As far as possible all work experience should be planned as an integral 
part of the pupil’s complete program. 

Work experience should be real work for the beginner's prevailing 
wage of the area as prescribed by the Wage and Hour Law. In places 
where the Wage and Hour Law does not apply, a meeting of em- 
ployers should establish the minimum wage. 

Unpaid work should be done only for some non-profit social agency 
in the community, and even then should not displace some worker 
regularly provided for in the agency's budget. 

All practices in relation to work experience should be closely scruti- 
nized for any indication of the exploitation of youth. 


The co-operation and understanding of the labor unions should be 
provided for in those communities where unions are established. 
Advisory committees composed of union members and employers 


could be organized. 

A member of the school faculty should be designated to supervise 
and co-ordinate the program. 

The duties of the person supervising and co-ordinating the program 
should include visiting pupils on the job, making weekly reports to 
the principal, checking with employers on the progress and_per- 
formance of each pupil, keeping a record of the information obtained, 
interviewing pupils concerning adjustments to be made, changing 
pupils to new work experience when advisable, integrating school 
and work experience when possible, having part-time experience 
grow into full-time jobs when possible and advisable, and matching 
the pupil and the job. 

The school should secure complete information on pupils already 
working and should incorporate their activities within the program. 
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In the selection of pupils to be considered as eligible applicants, such 
factors as scores on mental, aptitude, and achievement tests, person- 
ality ratings, grades in commercial and academic subjects and in- 
dustrial arts, in-school and out-of-school activities, age, physique, 
condition of health, and results of interest questionnaires should re- 


ceive careful study. 

Permission to participate in the work-experience program should be 
granted only after the case has been carefully reviewed by a faculty 
committee or faculty member designated by the principal and ap- 
proved by the county superintendent and the regional high-school 


supervisor. 

Pupils should under no circumstances be excused full time from 
school for employment before the beginning of the last semester in the 
senior year, and preferably much later, and then only when the work 
is an integral part of the pupil's educational program and is under 
the school’s supervision. 

Pupils who can earn enough units to be graduated by spending only 
part of the day in school may be released to participate in the work- 
experience program provided their scholastic record is first reviewed 
and permission for participation is granted by the principal and ap- 
proved by the regional high-school supervisor. 

Any pupil who is participating in the work-experience program under 
the co-ordination and supervision of the school shall be considered 
as a regular attendant. 

Work experience which the school has approved should be evaluated 
for credit in the same manner as laboratory work of regular school 
subjects. Work-experience credits may be “in lieu of” rather than “in 
addition to.” 

Every placement should be made only after the school has satished 
itself as to labor standards, wages, and employment conditions. After 
the pupil is on the job, he should be followed up to see that the in- 
formation is correct. 

Pupils should be assigned to jobs on the basis of ability and according 
to potential as well as present competence. 

For work within the school the following guiding principles are 
suggested: 

a. Acceptable standards of excellence should obtain for all work. 
Sufficient time should always be allowed for careful work. 

b. Pupils should be given the opportunity to practice in a particular 
skill long enough and frequently enough to gain confidence in them- 
selves through mastery of the skill within the limits of their ability. 
c. There should be rotation of pupil assignments. 














CHAPTER VIII 
In-School Work Experience 

THE SCHOOL ITSELF PROVIDES many opportunities for doing things which 
offer developmental opportunities in assuming responsibility and in actual 
achievement of a project. Work itself differs. Whether work experience is 
developmental for the individual depends partially on what his interests and 
aptitudes happen to be. To add to the types of experience illustrated in the 
helds of industrial, agricultural, and commercial activities, some illustrations 
of these types of in-school work should be given. 


ARIZONA 


Tucson Has Many Departments Offering Work Experience 

In the Tucson, Arizona, Senior High School a large number of depart 
ments have youth at work on actual projects closely related to life activities. 
Some of the many phases of work experience provided in the art department 
are as follows: the craft classes rebind library books; they bind new books, 
magazines, and the like. As a part of the Junior Red Cross program they bind 
Braille books for the local State School tor the Deaf and Blind. After secondary- 
school graduation, pupils help earn their ways through college by rebinding 


books for the University Library. 


Work Opportunities in the Art Department 

In silk screen, art pupils yearly make many posters for charity, city, and 
school. Pupils constantly work as advertising apprentices in city establishments. 
Some pupils are capable of taking apprentice jobs using si!k screen in establish 
ments decorating textiles—so-called hand-blocked cloth. Art pupils plan and 
make posters and other sign advertising for school functions, drives, and similar 
activities. Posters are made from silk screen or stencil or painted direct. Posters 
are also made and sold tor public charities such as the Baile de las Flores. The 
silk screen, as an advertising medium, is applicable to constant problems in 
school and city. For all this work, pupils receive school credit. The graphic arts 
department also presents an ever growing field of work experience. Printed 
in this department are the Quarterly, the school magazine; colorful programs 
for the Senior Ball, the Junior Prom, and the Cadet Hop; programs for al! 
dramatic productions, school concerts, football games, baccalaureate services, 
commencement, and the like. The department prints school stationery, absence 
and tardy excuses, notices, grade slips, report cards, posters, and bulletins. 
There are the individual projects too. Pupils print their own Christmas cards, 
gift cards, and stationery. This department also has a photography section. 


Music Pupils Gain Actual Work Experience 
The vocal department, including the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, the 
a cappella choir, the Robeson glee club, the quartets, and the solos, makes 
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almost innumerable contributions to public programs throughout the year. 
Piano pupils are just as active in assisting with civic programs. It may be 
noted here that there is located in Tucson a large government hospital for 
the veterans of the First World War, which accommodates about one thousand 
patients. Many of these patients are privileged to attend entertainments ar- 
ranged especially for their pleasure at regular intervals in the recreation audi- 
torium of the hospital. All the music and dramatic groups from the Tucson 
Senior High School furnish annually a large share of the regular entertainment 
for the veterans. During the Christmas season the vocal pupils sing carols for 
all the hotels, hospitals, sanitariums, churches, and other organizations in the 
city. 

In the music department there is an extracurriculum group which, though 
comparatively new in the school, may well be included here; it is known as 
the Swing Band and consists of fourteen members, and has completed its fifth 
year. The members of the band abide by certain rules and regulations which 
are an outgrowth of the experiences of the school and the boys themselves in 
regard to this activity. The members must own their own instruments. They 
are requested to play for one hour at Social Hour afternoon dances, for which 
they receive no compensation individually, but for which the organization 
receives credit as a whole. From such funds music, racks, mutes, and other 
material may be purchased. The school and all school organizations must use 
the services of this band for any social function. 


Speech Department Provides Work Experience 

Although generally considered professional rather than vocational, the 
speech classes are provided their share of work experience. As work projects, 
there are the designing and making of costumes, the construction of scenery 
and properties for the plays, making model stage sets, designing and printing 
of programs in co-operation with the graphic arts department. Photographers 
in the dramatic art department group the pupils for the pictures of the plays 
and then take and develop the pictures. 


Two interesting projects in the speech department have been the study 
and research involved in the comprehension of the world at war. By the use 
of newspapers, magazines, especially Vital Speeches, pupils are able to de- 
termine the trends of thought and ta distinguish propaganda from realistic 
facts and data. They write and produce original skits for the radio. Radio 
programs have been essentially patriotic, with the idea of promoting an under- 
standing and appreciation of American ideals and principles. Both local radio 
stations have used programs originated and produced by the dramatic classes. 
These classes regularly furnish plays and entertainments for the Veterans’ 
Hospital. Plans are now underway for this department to furnish a compre- 
hensive program for the boys at the local airport. 
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Monitor Service Provides Work Experience 

In a class by itself is the SSS of the Tucson Senior High School (Selected 
Student Service), a group of boys approximately one hundred in number. 
They assume all responsibilities and fulfill all obligations of monitor service 
in the school. Only boys whose records are above average and who are highly 
recommended by the faculty are appointed to this service. School credit is 
given for this service. This service includes: directing strangers to their 
destinations in the school plant, requiring passes of all pupils in the halls 
during class hours, and lending assistance as occasions arise. There are six 
periods in the school day with a crew of boys for each period. Assignments 
are rotated frequently by the captain in charge of the crew. Teachers observe 
the boys on duty and report irregularities to the faculty sponsor who selects 
the boys from applications submitted, assigns them to duty, appoints captains 
to take roll, grades them for services rendered, and issues credit. With 
crowded conditions resulting from the inability of the school plant to keep 
pace with ever increasing enrollment, the school at large is deeply indebted 
to the SSS for keeping the corridors clear during class hours. This is especially 
necessary with pupils who arrive at nine instead of at eight o'clock, during 
staggered lunch periods, and when part-time pupils are arriving or leaving. 


Physical Education Department Offers Work Experience 

In both the girls and boys physical education departments pupils render 
valuable service to the school. An organization of “Girls Sport Leaders,” 
commonly called GSL, is a service club in the physical education department. 
Its purpose is to offer an opportunity in leadership and responsibility to girls 
especially interested in physical education and to give them an opportunity for 
service in the department. Membership is limited to twenty-five; any girl 
in the department may apply for membership. Selection is made by a council 
of members and the three instructors of the physical education staff. A girl is 
not eligible to become a member until the end of her sophomore year, her 
first year in the physical education department. She must have shown ability 
for leadership, responsibility, and good sportsmanship. During her junior year 
she must take physical education and work in the gym one extra hour a day. 
A senior has-a choice of either physical education or of office work. If she 
wishes, she may do both. A member is automatically dismissed if she does 
not sustain the average and qualifications required for admission. 

Members are required to participate in departmental activities. Members’ 
duties include: acting as score keepers during tournaments, serving as time- 
keepers, checking attendance, checking equipment, doing clerical work, and 
acting as referees. Members are usually outstanding in their work, dependable, 
and very helpful to the department. Often girls naturally reserved are encour- 
aged to become members of the GSL. They generally develop into very good 


leaders. 
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About twenty-five boys serve as managers of active athletic teams and 
sports. Their work has a definite relation to actual work experience, as these 
jobs entail the responsibility of handling, care, storage, and checking of equip- 
ment. Managers decide the individual needs for equipment. In this relation, 
pupil sport managers serve in almost identical capacity to the clerk in the 
storeroom or the tool room of an industrial plant. They often record attendance 
of the team and perform other miscellaneous duties comparable to those per- 
formed by a timekeeper. 

Junior Red Cross Offers Work Experience 

During the course of the year the Junior Red Cross program calls forth 
a great deal of pupil work, due to the school’s participation in local, national, 
and international projects. The school’s self-elected local project is the support 
of a bed in the Comstock Children’s Hospital at a cost of $360 annually. To 
teach the pupils self-sacrifice, each of them is expected to donate ten cents. 
In this way half the required amount is obtained. The other half is earned 
through the combined efforts of the twenty-four members of the Junior Red 
Cross Council (one for each one hundred enrolled pupils) and the sixty-six 
Red Cross chairmen (one for each homeroom). To earn this money this year, 
the council members and chairmen planned and put on a Junior Red Cross 
Fiesta, with the help of committee members. Five hundred pupils attended the 
Fiesta, which was held after an evening football game. It was a social and 
financial success. 

To be financially able to participate in the national and international 
projects, the Junior Red Cross Council plans money-making projects which 
the chairmen and committees carry out. Two especially successful projects 
were a November fashion show, which readily attracted the girls, and a show- 
ing of old-time Charlie Chaplin silent films, comedies which attracted large 
numbers of both boys and girls. Showings were made in the auditorium during 
study hours, and pupils were excused to attend. This project was skillfully 
publicized by twenty public speaking pupils who visited each study hall two 
days in advance of the showings and spoke on Chaplin’s genius in the art of 
pantomime and the worth-while qualities of the Junior Red Cross as a chari- 
table organization worthy of pupil support. On the day preceding the show- 
ing, Red Cross chairmen made advance sales of tickets in the study halls. 
The Social Hour Provides Work Experience 

Officers and Social Hour committee members (approximately sixteen boys 
and sixteen girls) take complete charge of all afternoon and evening Social 
Hours (sometimes variety shows and dances combined; sometimes just 
dances; sometimes “playnight”—open house in both gyms for all pupils to 
use any or all of the equipment—combined with a dance). Afternoon Social 
Hours are held monthly on Friday for one hour after school; evening Social 
Hours are held after each home football and basketball game. Pupil attendance 
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at these dances varies from five hundred to one thousand. It is the duty of 
the committee to check secondary-school identification cards and_ activity 
tickets, to receive guest permits, sell admission tickets, operate a check room, 
keep watch at all doors throughout the evening, and take care to see that 
the Social Code is not violated. Officers assign duties upon a rotation plan, so 
that for each there is time for work and time for play. Parents are highly in 
favor of Social Hours, but these are only feasible through the co-ordinated 
efforts of the pupils. 

A group of seven senior girls serve as assistant deans, one being on duty 
each hour in the dean of girls’ office. Their duties are varied and many. The 
service they render has been well received by faculty and students alike. 


KENTUCKY 


Calhoun Pupils Help in the School Office 
Calhoun School is a consolidated school located in the small town of 
Calhoun, Kentucky, in the western part of the state. The school has an aver- 
age enrollment of some six hundred pupils in grades one to twelve inclusive. 
About eighty-five per cent of the pupils are transported to the school in 
buses from their farm homes in the territory adjacent to the school, and the 
remaining fifteen per cent of the pupils come from homes in the town. 

As is often the case in schools of this size there is no provision for paid 
office help, so about ten years ago the principal of the school devised a plan 
for this help. Pupils are selected for work one period each day in the offices. 
These pupils are usually from the junior or senior classes who rank in the 
upper third of their respective classes in scholarship. They are also selected for 
their dependability, for their willingness to work, and for general good school 
attitude. Generally they have taken the commercial course in high school. 

A pupil is in complete charge of the office for the period. Pupils answer 
the telephone, receive callers, and do general office work. Besides this, the 
school officials leave definite work for the pupils to do during the period, 
such as checking and recording attendance, typing, answering letters, and 
various types of office work that they are able to do. 


Results of the Program 
This plan has worked so successtully, that even though the pupils serve 
without pay of any sort, there is always a waiting list of pupils who wish to 
be assigned to office work, in order that they may serve the school in this 
capacity. The school officials feel that this plan has given them the following 
valuable results: 
1. Much routine office work is done by the pupils leaving the school 
officials more time to devote to more important school activities. 
2. The office work is done on schedule, mail receives attention sooner, 
and the general attitude of the school offices is more business like. 
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More office work can be done, hence many things that were formerly 
neglected can receive attention under this system. 

The fact that fellow pupils have a part in the office work of the school 
is reflected in the attitude of the entire student body; it has become 
“our school” in reality. 

The most important benefit from this plan has been the help to the 
pupil workers themselves. It has given them a better attitude toward 
the school. Their grades have shown improvement even though they 
are devoting one period each day to office work which they formerly 
used for study. It has served to develop initiative in these pupils for 
they are given responsibility and they must develop ways of meeting 
this responsibility without help. In fact, the experience has generally 
served to develop the entire personality of the pupils. 

Upon being graduated from high school, many of these pupils have 
been able to secure good positions with little or no further training. 
Most of them have gone into the business world, and are employed in 
banks, stores, and offices, where the training received in the school 
office has directly fitted them for their positions. 


NEW JERSEY 


Montclair Offers Variety of Work Experience 

In Montclair, New Jersey, the Montclair High School offers a large 
variety of opportunities for experience in school projects. Among those re- 
ported are: serving as laboratory assistants; being receptionists, lunchroom 
cashiers, and bus boys; taking and developing photographs for newspapers; 
being speakers for the Community Chest and for the Junior Red Cross; and 
serving as switchboard operators, stenographers, filing clerks, school bank 
cashiers, repairmen for school property, construction crews for recreational 
equipment for the school, gardeners to maintain the school grounds, and 
assistants in planning, preparing, and serving meals. 

These kinds of activities are being carried on by many schools through- 
out the United States and together with the vocational, work experience consti- 
tute the largest amount of actual work on life-like projects in American 
secondary schools today. Through them pupils get experience in dealing with 
their own affairs on their own maturity levels. 

OHIO 


Barnesville’s Pupils Work in the Office and on the School Farm 

Friends Boarding School at Barnesville, Ohio, is a co-educational boarding 
school where there are no day pupils. All, even those whose homes are in 
the immediate neighborhood, live at the school. Pupils are, and always have 
been, limited to boys and girls who are members of the religious Society of 
Friends. Tuition rates have always been very low. Endowments are not 
large. During most of the history of the school a high per cent of the pupils 
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have come from rural homes where they helped with the chores. Because 
Friends believe in the dignity of physical labor and in giving youth responsi- 
bilities -in the home, this idea of chores or duties is carried over into their 
school. 

The school has a self-government association which appoints committees 
to make out these duties for pupils. These are kept for a month when a 
change is made. For example, a girl cares for each teacher's office, two girls 
care for the hall of the main building, the boys care for certain porches 
while the girls care for others. This work is graded daily by pupil com- 
mittees. Each dormitory is cared for by the boys and the girls who room there. 

Sometimes boys will take a part of an afternoon to harvest the potato 
crop or set out a thousand pine seedlings on the new farm recently given the 
school. At the same time, girls may be cutting apples for the gallons of apple- 
butter made at the school for the family. In the spring the girls and women 
of the faculty clean the yard and the boys clean around their dormitory. For 
all this there is no financial reward but all feel repaid with a “camp supper” 


in the woods on the campus. 





















Pupils of the Barnesville, Ohio, 
High School receive practical 
work experience on the school’s 
own wood lot and farm. 













For several years a few pupils have been given the opportunity of work- 
ing to pay a part or all of their tuition. Girls work in the kitchen, dining room, 
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and the laundry and boys mow the lawn and have certain chores in the 
kitchen. 

On Saturday afternoons and on some evenings, boys are given an opportu- 
nity to work for wages, being paid by the hour. If the amount thus earned is 
credited on office bills a higher rate is paid than when pupils ask for their 
money for other use. Both boys and girls often work for “neighbors” for pay. 

In the academic program, industrial arts, home economics, and typing 
are the fields which provide work experience. In industrial arts, boys of the 
class made the tables for the new reading room and tables and shelves for the 
home economics laboratory, and tables for the use of the typing class. They 
also repair chairs, dressers, and desks. 

University School Pupils of Cleveland Work on School Projects 

The University School in Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio, encourages 
youth to work in construction and maintenance projects around the school. 
This year the group has engaged in the following activities: 

Raked leaves 

Cleaned ten shop window wells 

Swept and rolled thirteen tennis courts 

Hauled material, placed it, tamped it, and leveled each end of these tennis courts to 

put drainage system in best repair 

Filled and rolled small depressions in these same tennis courts, Painted tennis net-boxes 

Placed at proper depth the frost-raised steel curb on both sides of the quarter-mile track 

and the two-twenty straight, away 


Edged track runways 
Removed 1000 bushel baskets of dandelions and other weeds from the football field 


Scraped and painted steel bleachers accommodating 1200 people 

Lengthened one of the soccer fields by removing and resetting the goalposts at each end 

Cleaned out dead branches, leaves, and other materials from a stretch of shrubbery 
three-eighths of a mile long and fifty feet wide 

Painted parking lines in parking lot 

Mowed grass around building 

Swept walks daily 

Picked up paper around building and under baseball bleachers 

Edged baseball baselines and infield lines 

Edged shrubbery planting around front of school 

Cleaned waste paper from tower storeroom 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City Offers Work in the Library and the Physical Education 
Department 

The Harding Junior High School of Oklahoma City offers pupils a 

variety of opportunities for work experience in the school. Pupil assistants are 


assigned to the library each period during the day to aid the librarian in 
cataloguing, shelving, checking out, and mending books. In the book de- 
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pository, through which all departmentally-owned texts and supplementary 
materials are handled, similar assistance is rendered by pupils regularly 
scheduled for that work. In the science department, pupils particularly in- 
terested in that field become regular assistants to the science instructors. 

All of the very extensive visual education equipment is handled entirely 
by pupil operators who not only take care of and operate the equipment, but 
splice the films and make all necessary repairs and adjustments as well. The 
auditorium equipment and facilities are likewise managed by pupil crews. A 
stage crew is assigned to take care of all stage properties, erect stage settings, 
and arrange scenery and lighting for all auditorium activities. A separate crew 
takes charge of the public address system, the microphones, and other sound- 
effect equipment. 

In the physical education department, pupil assistants help with the 
equipment, with supervising games and exercises, and in checking all recre- 
ational paraphenalia. Pupils are regularly scheduled to assist with office routine. 
Pupils in the typing department not only type their own class assignments 
but cut stencils and type material for all other departments. 

The journalism class edits the Marionette, the school paper. Pupils in the 
homemaking department assist in serving at PTA, faculty, and school func- 
tions. Art pupils provide all school posters, paint stage settings, and provide 
decorations for many school and civic social events. All of this work experi- 
ence carries no financial compensations. There are, however, a large group of 
pupils who assist in the cafeteria in return for their meals. 


Tulsa Has a Long List of Projects From Which to Choose 


The Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Schools have made an organized attempt 
to give pupils actual work experience through the following subjects, organiza- 
tions, and jobs: 

*1. Commercial Art 
***2. Co-operative Office Practice 
3. Advanced Foods and Nutrition 
. Dramatic Costume 
. Auto Mechanics 
*6. Commercial Cookery 
***7. Co-operative Distributive Training 
***8. Co-operative Training in Industrial and Diversified Occupations 
*9. Drafting 
*10. Electricity 
*11. Printing 
*12. Woodwork 
***13. School Office Practice 
***14. Library Practice 
***15. Stagecraft Club 
. Custodian Service Club 
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17. Motion Picture Machine Operators 
**18. School Bookstore 
***19. School Bank 

*20. Student Athletic Managers 

*21. Mimeograph Service 
***22. PBX Operators 
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. Elevator Operators 


* 


. Laboratory Assistants 


St te 


. School Publications—both the weekly newspaper and the school annual 


* 


=. 


. School Photographers 
. Weekly Radio Broadcasts 


. Civilian Defense Training including: metal and woodwork, first aid, messenger 


ons! 


service, foods and nutrition, and child care 

**29, Cafeteria Service 

*30. Speakers Bureau 
**31. School Messengers 

It is the opinion of the administration and the teaching staff that the 
educational program is greatly enhanced through every effort to give practical 
work experience and to give to pupils every privilege and accompanying 
responsibility that is possible in the daily program of the school. Much of 
this work experience is had through regular credit courses in the school 
curriculum. 


Art 

Pupils in regular commercial art classes make hundreds of signs, posters, 
and displays for advertising school activities and exhibits. It acts as a service 
bureau to the entire school. 

Pupils in these classes design materials to be used in the school annual. 
Many individuals receive assignments from business firms for materials 
which they produce in their daily class time. Other pupils in the art depart- 
ment have made thousands of items for the American Red Cross to use in the 
army and navy hospitals. 

Co-operative Office Practice 

Boys and girls from the commerce department are assigned for three- 
hour periods to such persons as school administrators, class directors. deans, 
subject directors, and general school offices where they receive general train- 
ing in office practice, clerical work, and switchboard operation. These pupils 
receive pay of twenty cents an hour. They are also enrolled in a regular class 
where they receive training for office work. Regular class credit is earned. 

Other commercial pupils aside from this group are assigned to offices 
and to teachers for one hour each day for training. They receive one-half 
credit each semester. 





*Receive credit 


**Receive compensation 
***Receive compensation and school credit 
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In commercial cookery pupils are given instruction in the principles of 
cookery, buying, menu planning, and financing applied to public food service 
with practice in the preparation of the lunch in a large school cafeteria. 
Another large group of pupils work as cashiers, steam table operators, dish- 
washers, and at other types of services. Through the drafting classes, draw- 
ings and blueprints are made for all standard jobs that are done in regular 
shop classes and for the defense training classes. Many special blueprint jobs 
are also done tor the Board of Education. 

Repair and maintenance of home electrical equipment is an important 
work factor in the classes in electricity. Much equipment is constructed for 
use in physics and general science classes. The printing classes turn out many 
job printing assignments for various departments of the public schools and 
the Board of Education. 

In the Woodwork classes, the pupils perform many services for the 
school in the construction of school furniture as well as individual projects 
for themselves. During the past year hundreds of model airplanes have been 
made for training purposes for our defense as well as many items for the Red 
Cross and Civilian Defense organizations. 

Library Practice 

The libraries use pupils tor apprentice work. They are paid an hourly 
wage and receive one-half credit a semester. 

Each school employs a corps of boys to service the buildings. These 
boys are under the supervision and instruction of the building superintendent. 
They receive an hourly wage of thirty cents. A high standard for workmanship 
and responsibility is maintained. This is not only a service group, but is one of 
the best organizations in the system for the development of good character 
as well as responsibility and good work habits. 

Stage Craft 

A group of boys and girls under the guidance of the stagecraft director 
make the scenery and appliances for all stage productions. They are given 
one-half credit each semester for 120 hours of work. Some of the members of 
this group have attained such a degree of skill that they have advanced to 
commercial jobs of this type upon being graduated from high school. A corp 
of boys are trained in each high school for the operation of sound and silent- 
motion-picture machines. Some of these boys are available tor any classroom 
each hour of the day. 

Athletic Managers 

Each athletic organization maintains one or more pupil managers whose 
duty is to look after equipment and make arrangements for all games and 
practices. 
School Publications 
Pupils in advanced foods and nutrition classes receive training and 
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experience in preparing and serving luncheons to special groups of teachers, 
directors, and to the monthly luncheon meeting of the Board of Education. 


Dramatic Costume 


Pupils enrolled in the dramatic costume class design and make costumes 
for plays, operas, and assemblies. They also do some alteration and repair of 
clothing donated for indigent pupils. Three senior high schools join in pub- 
lishing a four-page weekly newspaper. Writing, editing, advertising, and 
managing are performed by pupils under the supervision of a faculty sponsor. 
Two high schools have school annuals published and managed by pupil groups. 


Radio Broadcasts 

The three local radio stations sponsor weekly radio broadcasts. Pupils 
write and produce the programs for the broadcasts each week. One day each 
year each of the three stations are operated for the entire day by secondary- 
school pupils. Pupils do all local writing, announcing, and entertaining. 
School Services 

Many school services are performed each day other than those mentioned. 
These include such activities as the operation of the school bank, speakers 
bureau, bookstore, lost and found department, PBX boards, elevators, labora- 
tory assistants, school photographers, and messenger service. One school fur- 
nishes mimeographing servicies to local churches. The churches pay the 
actual cost of materials. By such programs as these Tulsa considers that 
activities which give work experience and aid in tying the school program 
directly to the life of the community are considered worthy of the time, 


credit, and cost. 


WISCONSIN 


Green Bay Has Non-Pay Type of Work Experiences 

The work experiences at East High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin, are 
all of the non-pay type. The pupil offers his services to the school with the 
knowledge that his only remuneration will be what he can get out of it as a 
work experience. A great variety of opportunities is offered through the 
various department of the school. 

Senior girls from the stenography courses are appointed to positions in 
the main office or guidance office as assistants. They offer their services dur- 
ing their study period each day of the week for the entire year. They conduct 
the actual business of these offices which includes filing, indexing, typing, 
taking business letters in shorthand from dictation and transcribing them, 
operating business machines, and other general office work. Since most of 
this work is sent out as representative of the school and some is of a confident- 
ial nature, there is a good opportunity to teach desirable character traits such 
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as reliability, trustworthiness, dependability, loyalty, and neatness. The per- 
centage of placement of these girls in good office positions after graduation has 
been exceptionally high. 

The home economics department offers girls the opportunity of plan- 
ning, preparing, and serving teas and meals. Several teas are prepared by the 
girls in the home economics department each year. They make all the plans 
for the tea, do the buying when necessary, make the necessary preparations, 
act as hostesses, and serve for the occasion. During the latter part of the year 
after the school cafeteria has closed, some of the girls serve noon luncheons 
to the faculty members. Here again the pupils themselves are in complete 
charge of the activities necessary to the satisfactory serving of the meal. 

In the library, junior and senior pupils serve as assistants. They learn 
to check books and shelves, act as guides in finding material for other pupils 
and prepare interesting bulletin-board displays. They learn to accept  re- 
sponsibilities, to be good citizens, and to get along with people—both faculty 
and other pupils. 

The Hi-Light (school paper), Fee Fax (school year book), and Flight 
(creative writing magazine), offer actual work experience to pupils who are 
interested in journalism. The writing, as well as the technical production 
end of all of these publications is in the hands of the pupils with a faculty 
member acting as adviser. 

Pupils who have had the chemistry course and intend to continue in the 
science field are given the opportunity of working as assistants to the chemistry 
teacher. They set up the apparatus for demonstrations, supervise and check 
pupils’ work, make solutions and keep reagent bottles filled, clean apparatus, 
and carry on experiments of their own under the supervision of the instructor. 

The salesmanship pupils are given occasional work experience in the sale 
of tickets to school activities. They also operate the used-book exchange at the 


beginning and end of each semester. 


Pupils Gain Experience by Assisting at School Functions 

Art pupils produce a good deal of art work required around the school: 
program designs for special school activities, art work for the year book, and 
show cards and posters for advertising school activities about the building 
and community. Various groups of boys are given training as ushers at the 
football games and for activities in the school auditorium. During the past 
year, work experience was obtained by many of the industrial arts boys in 
building model airplanes for the government. 

The stage crew receives training and experience in building stage sets, 
producing lighting effects, managing the stage and equipment during the 
actual presentation of plays and programs, taking care of and repairing the 
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/ 
equipment, and similar endeavors. Many other activities about the school give 
the pupils opportunities to assume responsibilities. Although the experiences 
might not be considered as technical work experiences they do offer opportu- 
nities for growth in character. 


On a Job in a Downtown Store 
Pupils of Central High School of Chattanooga, Tennessee, have the opportunity 
to elect training in Distributive Education Courses, and thereby gain not only 
theoretical and other academic knowledge of their field of work but also 
practical work experience by actually being employed under schoo! super- 
vision in a downtown store. How a student-learner became a clerk. 

















CHAPTER IX 
Out-of-School Work Experience 

RURAL YOUTH HAVE ALWAYS WoRKED before and after school and on Satur- 
days. Youth in small towns have usually done chores and engaged in part-time 
work. Many city youth have held jobs during out-of-school hours and during 
the summer. This kind of work is as old as youth and schools. It is an im- 
portant part of a work program and a school program and must be taken 
into account in any school program of work experience. For this reason a few 





illustrations are included in this publication. 
ILLINOIS 

Monmouth Pupils Help Local Businessmen 

Monmouth, Illinois, a community of 9,100 inhabitants, is in the center 
of one of the richest agricultural regions in the Middle West. It is primarily 
a trading and shopping center with most of the people engaged in the dis- 
tributive vocations. Most of the workers are in the average or below-average 
income brackets. Because of the proximity to the famous Rock Island Arsenal 
and the big government ordinance plant at Burlington, Iowa, fifty and thirty 
miles distant respectively, and because the prevailing wage scale at both of 
these armament plants was considerably higher than the local one, there was 
a general exodus of local workers to the more lucrative positions. Some found 
it more expedient to commute because of inadequate housing facilities and the 
reluctance to break family ties and friendships. With the Selective Service 
depleting the labor supply, the businessmen turned to the high-school pupil. 
Parents Permission Secured 

To participate in the out-of-school-work program on school time, it was 
necessary for a pupil to have a work permit filled out. The blank required the 
pupil to give the reason for the application, the hours to be excused, the name 
of his employer, the signatures of his parents and employer, and his own 
signature. The objectives of this work permit were four fold. First, it served 
the medium of a quasi-contract. In exchange for permission to work on 
school time, the pupil was obligated to render a service to a local business man. 
Second, the routine involved in making application reduced to a minimum the 
number who would try to abuse such a privilege to get out of school. Third, 
as the consent of the parent had been obtained, there was less occasion for 
recourse on the part of the parent to place blame on the school if the pupil's 
grades dropped because of a heavy out-of-school-work load. Fourth, sound 
school administration demanded accurate pupil accounting. 
How the School Program is Adjusted 

The question naturally arises as to how the local school adjusts its or- 
ganization to accommodate such a high per cent of pupils engaged in work 
during school hours. Monmouth High School had a six period day, three 
periods each in the morning and the afternoon, with supervised study con- 
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suming the latter part of each period. The sixth or the last period of the 
school day was also known as the activity period. Many dropped their activi- 
ties and gained an extra hour in employable time. It was a relatively simple 
administrative procedure to excuse those from study hall who did not partici- 
pate in activities. Local businessmen estimated that the peak load of their 
business was transacted from three o'clock on. The extra hour gained from 
the activity period enabled the merchants to have help when needed most. 

The attendance problem of the farm youth who were needed at home 
was met by a conference with the pupil, agriculture teacher, and principal. 
Each farm pupil who was needed at home presented his case and was excused 
according to the merits of the individual case rather than curtailing the 
school calendar year by lengthening the school day or week. The agriculture 
teacher provided a plan that met the needs of most of the farm pupils. During 
the plowing and planting season, the entire period twice weekly was devoted 
to class recitation with no supervised study. The time lost was to be made up 
by independent study. As the pupils who asked to be excused were juniors or 
seniors and members of the advanced agriculture classes which met in the 
afternoon, it was possible to excuse them three afternoons a week during the 
plowing and planting season. Technically, the pupils were losing only one 
recitation period each week which was more than offset by giving them 
laboratory credit for the practical work experience received. 


Another procedure used effectively was to arrange the classes of in- 
dividuals in consecutive order with free or study periods coming at the be- 
ginning or end of the day as the demands of a particular job necessitated. In 
a few cases, where workers had jobs during the noon hour, the pupils were 
excused during the supervised study part of the last period in the morning 
with other classes arranged so the free period first is in the afterncon. 


Senicrs Most in Demand 

The seniors, the group most in demand as a possible labor supply, were 
indirectly responsible for one procedure used occasionally with this group. 
Many of them had met most of the graduation requirements by the close of 
the first semester and carried reduced programs the final semester. There 
again classes were arranged in consecutive order so that the pupils had either 
the morninig or afternoon free for work. In a few instances, the money earned 
during the second semester enables the pupil to attend college in the fall. 

MICHIGAN 

Ferndale Makes Study of Pupils Working 

Lincoln High School, Ferndale, Michigan, became very much interested 
in the matter of providing work experience as an educational medium. It 
agreed to participate in an experiment suggested by the Michigan NYA work 
council. The first step was to determine the number of pupils in the secondary 
school who already had jobs. Accordingly, a questionnaire was prepared and 
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Is she now employed? 
Do you have a job at present? 


Is your work irregular (as in shoveling 
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presented to the faculty for suggestions and revisions. The revised question- 
naire which follows was then filled out by the pupils. 

The Student Survey 

Name 

Number in family 

What is your father’s occupation? 


in a_ store) 


Describe the work 

Number of hours per week employed? 
How did you get this job? (1) through school 
(3) applying directly to manager or boss 
Do you have any regular work around the home? 
Describe this work 

Do you receive pay for this work? 

Do you volunteer for jobs in high school? 
so, what have you done? 

Course in high school: General 

Have you chosen your occupation? 

Would you like an after school or vacation part-time job to give you work experience which 
will benefit you later on, either for pay? 
is a check list of jobs. Make a check mark (X) opposite those jobs you are 


prepared to do as a result of training or experience. Double check (XX) those jobs you are 


Here 


willing to do, if called upon. 


BOYS 
Bus boy (Stack and carry dishes and 
trays in dining room or restaurant) 
Delivery (Bicycle, rather than car 
store, telegraph, newspaper) 
Farm work (Dairy, fruit, or general) 
Store saleswork 
Store stockwork (Carry packages and 
boxes, keep shelves stocked) 
Gas station saleswork 
Bowling alley pin boy 
Waiter (Soda fountain or short order) 
Shop or factory job 
Caddy on golf course 
Office job (No typing) 
Typist (Should type at least 25 
w.p.m.) 
Bookkeeper (Should be good at 


figures ) 





| January 





Sex Grade .. 
in school 


Is he employed? 


What is your mother’s occupation other than housewife 
At what? 
Do you work regular schedule of hours ih week ? 


snow, washing cars, etc.) ? 


Wages per hour Per week 


(2) through friend or relative 


(4) other means 


Hours per day e 


In community? 


Academic 
What is it? 


Without pay? 


GIRLS 
Aid or assistant to nurse in a hospi- 
tal or private duty 
Care for small children in nursery 
or home 
Cook (Under supervision) 
Office work (No typing or short- 
hand) 
Typist (40 w.p.m. at least required) 
Stenographer (95 w.p.m. required) 
Store saleswork (10 cent, variety, 
or department. Age 17 or over) 
Store stock or wrapping work. (Age 
17 or over) 
Waitress (Soda fountain or restau- 
rant, 18 or over in most cases) 
Telephone operator (Age 17 or over) 
Red Cross sewing 
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The Findings of the Survey 

The data which follow were taken from the questionnaires. Table I in- 
dicates the grade distribution of the boys and girls who filled in the question- 
naires. It is interesting to note that about sixty-five per cent of the boys in the 
ninth grade over sixteen were working, sixty-two per cent of the boys in the 
tenth grade were working, fifty-three per cent of the boys in the eleventh 
grade were working, and thirty-eight per cent of the senior boys were work- 
ing. No investigation was made to determine why a smaller percentage of 
boys were working in the twelfth grade and why the rather drastic percentage 
decrease. 

TABLE I 


AGE—GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF WORK STATUS 





GIRLS | 
UNDER 16 16 I UND OVER 16 
oo 








i) 
se] 3 ety 
3 
1 
19 


6 
Zz 





9 207 225 17 6 I 
10 158 48 29 114 61 23 38 
11 21 133 56 77 14 9 167 79 88 
12 2 173 68 105 0 0 142 88 54 


< 


Total 388 84 304 356 154 202 353-120 233 387 196 191 





Table I also indicates that 554 pupils, or 37.3 per cent, were working 
either after school or on Saturdays. Nearly fourteen per cent of these young 
people were under fourteen years of age. About one-fourth of all boys under 
sixteen years of age were employed: 

Two-thirds of them delivered papers and about one-sixth worked as 
stock boys in stores. The remainder did miscellaneous work such as house- 
hold jobs, filling-station attendants, and carpenters’ helpers. Boys under 
sixteen averaged about thirteen hours of work a week. Over three-quarters of 
the girls under sixteen years of age are employed as mothers’ helpers. About 
one-eighth of them were domestic workers and a small number work in 
stores of the community. Girls in this group average about eleven hours of 
work during a week. 

More than one-half of the boys sixteen years of age and over were em- 
ployed at an after school or Saturday job. One-fourth of this group worked in 
stores, either as stock boys, or as sales clerks, one-fifth of this group delivered 
newspapers. Other common part-time occupations included bus boys, gas 
station attendants (probably few of which were employed legally), store de- 
livery (probably illegal in most cases), and miscellaneous odd jobs. Boys six- 
teen and over, who were working, averaged nineteen hours a week at their 
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jobs. If the figures given by these boys on their questionnaires are reliable, 
many employers are violating labor laws. 

Nearly one-third of the girls sixteen years and over were employed. One- 
half of this group had more or less irregular employment caring for children 
(mother’s helper). One-fifth of the employed girls did saleswork in variety 
or department stores and another one-fifth were employed as domestics in 
homes. Girls sixteen years of age and over averaged thirteen hours of work 









a week. 







TABLE II 


TYPES OF WORK—BOYS UNDER SIXTEEN 





















TYPE OF WORK % TYPE OF WORK % 
Paper Boy 61 Radio Repair 1 
Store (Non Sales) 16 Skating Rink 1 
Misc. Odd Jobs 12 Misc. Jobs 
Store Sales 4 Pin boy 
Gas Station Attendant 4 Child Care 
Truck Driver (Helper) ] Carpenter 












Table II reveals the types of work in which boys under sixteen engaged. 
The fact that Ferndale is near the city of Detroit, and that Royal Oak, a neigh- 
boring city, publishes a daily paper, and that many boys, when they become 
sixteen, relinquish their paper routes, easily explains why there is a large 
number of boys in this community under sixteen who are delivering papers 
before and after school hours. 









TABLE III 


TYPES OF WORK-——BOYS OVER 










SIXTEEN 
























TYPE OF WORK % TYPE OF WORK % 
Paper Delivery 21 Pin Setter (Bowling Alley) 3 
Store (Sales) 16 Bookkeeper 2 
Store (Non Sales) 14 Chauffeur 1.5 
Misc. Odd Jobs 10 Usher 1.5 
























Musician (Dance Band) 4 Parking Lot Attendant Ss 
Delivery Work 4 Print Shop 1.5 
Gas Station Attendant 4 Recreation Leader 135 
Bus Boy 3 Office Boy 1.5 
Janitor 3 Misc. Jobs 7 

















is not too large. 





Table III indicates the much wider spread of types of work for boys over 
sixteen years of age. With the exception of paper delivery and store work, 
there seems to be somewhat of an even distribution of types of work. However, 
it can be further assumed that the number of jobs under each type of work 
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TABLE IV 


TYPES OF WORK—GIRLS UNDER SIXTEEN 





TYPE OF WORK % TYPE OF WORK 
Child Care 78 Store (Non Sales) 
General Housework 12 Kitchen Helper 
Store (Sales) 5 Invalid Care 








Table IV reveals the fact that the type of work for girls under sixteen is 
largely domestic, either taking care of children or general house work. Dur- 
ing the period of the present war, it is quite likely that there will be a greater 
demand for this type of service. 

Table V shows the types of work done by girls over sixteen. It does not 
differ essentially from Table IV. 


TABLE V 


TYPES OF WORK—GIRLS OVER SIXTEEN 





TYPE OF WORK % TYPE OF WORK 





Child Care 48 Receptionist 
General Housework Florist Helper 
Store (Sales) Usherette 


Waitress Bookkeeper 
Store (Non Sales) Librarian 
Clerical 





MISSOURI 
John Burroughs School of St. Louis Provides Training for Nurse Assistants 
and for Directing Play Activities. 

In the John Burroughs School of St. Louis, Missouri, two types of ac- 
tivities were engaged in by pupils. One was as nursing assistants; the other, 
in directing play activities. 

Beginning January 1, 1942 a group of fifteen senior girls gave three and. 
a half hours each Saturday morning to assist nurses in a local hospital. They 
have proved themselves capable assistants. No wages were paid. Throughout 
the school year, the girls of the eleventh grade gave four hours each Saturday 
morning to direct the play activities of children in a local orphange. Tney 
supervised games, told stories, took the children to places of interest such as 
museums and the zoo, and helped in a health survey in the community in 
which the orphanage is located. No wages were paid to these pupils for this 
work. 

NEW YORK 
New York City Shows Large Group of Pupils Working 

The Wilbur H. Lynch High School does everything possible to enable 

pupils to combine work experience with their school work. A questionnaire 
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recently filled out by seventy-five per cent of the members of the present senior 
class showed that 93 of the 260 answering the questions were working several 
hours outside of school and were being paid a weekly total of $567.70 for the 
work done. If pupils of other classes were included, this sum would be con- 
siderably larger. In many cases schedules were adjusted so that seniors in 
particular whose work is sufficiently advanced were allowed to report to school 
for only part of the day in order to work at times convenient to employers. 


The music department reports four pupils, members of the school band, 
who work for dance bands evenings. One member of the school chorus is a 
paid soloist in a local church. Several girls are employed in doing office and 
secretarial work. Typing, office practice, secretarial practice, and shorthand 
courses provide them with training for this work. 


The New York City Board of Education signed up 7,000 boys of junior 
and senior high-school age to work on New York State farms the past summer. 
It was estimated that approximately 25,000 boys and men were needed for this 
work. On a farm operated by Newtown High School many boys from the New 
York City area were in training learning how to harness and drive horses, 
drive tractors, care for poultry, and perform other farm chores. 





Aberdeen, South Dakota, High School offers training in child care. 
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OHIO 


Boys Work at Goodyear’s 

The Central High School of Akron, Ohio, has a number of boys, ap- 
proximately twenty, who are working a regular shift at the Barrage Balloon 
Plant attending school the remainder of the day. They also have a considerable 
number working at Goodyear Aircraft Corporation employed on regular 
shifts. Employment in stores, mercantile establishments, hospitals, and various 
other occupations reach considerable numbers. They follow the policy of 
making an adjustment in the school program to enable the pupils to fit into 
employment requirements since they feel that this type of co-operation will 
result in retaining contact with the school of a larger number of the student 
body even though it will to some extent delay their graduation. They further 
feel that by this co-operation, enabling employers to release older and more 
experienced workers for the war industry, they are making a very definite 
contribution toward national defense. They have not made a check of the 
earnings of the pupils in employment since the last January survey; but at 
that time their combined monthly wages exceeded $7000 which is more than 
one third of the actual cost of the educational program in this school. It is 
now more than forty per cent of the cost of education in the building. 

The principals, at the recommendation of the Superintendent, O. C. Hat. 
ton, made a study and later recommended to him that as much as one unit 
of credit be granted to those shop, commercial, or other pupils whose employ- 
ment met certain specifications, namely, that their working experiences cover 
in a large measure much of the instruction which they would receive in 
classes, that their employment be verified by an official of the company for 
whom they worked, and that the employment cover approximately twenty 
hours each week. This arrangement is in the direction of time economy for 
employed pupils and a further recognition of the value of work experiences 
in education. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Pupils Work for United Charities and Civilian Defense 

In the spring of 1942 the Interscholastic League of Student Associations 
voted to enlist and have the student support in the extensive program of war 
activity that was being developed in Philadelphia. With the consent of the 
Board of Education, Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
authorized the setting up of what was later named the Student Volunteer 
Service Corps. The activities of this corps were placed under the supervision 
of the Associate Superintendent, Dr. Edwin W. Adams and the Director, Dr. 
Walter W. Herkness, Jr., special assistant to the principal at the Germamown 
High School. 

This experiment was to be in a sense a pilot-plant project which would 
anticipate the formation and work of the High School Victory Corps. A call 
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for recruits from the senior high schools resulted in the registration of more 
than five-hundred boys and girls who expressed their willingness to serve their 
country by participation in various civilian activities for a period ranging in 
extent from a single afternoon to a full six-day week. Many of those who 
served in the afternoons were pupils at the summer session of the senior high 
schools. A portion of this group of young volunteers worked in the hospitals, 
libraries, health and recreation centers, and the Housing Association of Phila- 
delphia in co-operation with the United Charities. The remainder served as 
file clerks, typists, receptionists, and messengers in the local offices of Civilian 
Defense. 

Pupils Select Their Interests 

The work program was initiated with an all-day conference at which 
a prominent Philadelphia social worker was the chief speaker. Representatives 
of the various social agencies presented to the young people pictures of the 
activities carried on by their respective agencies. The group was divided into 
teams which visited and had luncheon with the particular agency in which 
they seemed to have the greatest interest. They were then brought back to the 
central meeting place and attended a panel discussion. The members of the 
panel were selected because they themselves had begun their careers as social 
workers while they were still secondary-school pupils. All of the panel mem- 
bers had become prominent leaders in social work in Philadelphia. 

After each volunteer had been assigned to the agency of his choice, he 
was given an arm-band and identification pin. Each was allowed to indicate 
what particular activity appealed to him and, if an earlier choice no longer 
seemed to be wise, he was allowed to choose again upon the basis of what 
he had learned as a result of his experience. 

Following the all-day conference the boys and girls reported to the agency 
to which they were assigned and were given a view of the work of that agency 
and necessary basic training for a period of three days. By this means both 
the agency and the volunteer were able to adjust themselves to their mutual 
satisfaction, or upon request of either, a change in assignment was made by 
the director of the High School Service Corps. 

A high degree of enthusiasm for this type of work was in evidence at all 
times during the summer. A small group of boys and girls operated as mem- 
bers of a panel at the Philadelphia Teachers’ Workshop where their testimony 
as to the value of their work experience was presented to those who attended 
this session. 

During the course of the six weeks that the project was in progress, re- 
ports of personnel were received from each of the agencies that had corps 
members on their staffs. More than ninety-five per cent of the agencies re- 
ported most satisfactory results. Only five per cent of the volunteers failed 
to complete their assignments, and then only because of reasons over which 


they had little or no control. 
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At the close of the session the director of United Charities acted as 
hostess at a swimming party and picnic luncheon on her estate. At that time 
each volunteer who had completed his assignment was awarded a certificate 
of merit. All pupils who completed at least fifty hours of work became eligi- 
ble to join the Civilian Defense Corps of Philadelphia—the officially recog- 
nized organization in charge of war-time activity in the city. 

Pupils Work on Farms 

This Student Volunteer Service Corps which has now been absorbed by 
the High School Victory Corps is continuing its activities and has in addi- 
tion launched a large program of farm-labor volunteers. This program has 
been in operation for quite some time. Last fall, more than 150 boys and 
girls worked on farms in the vicinity of Philadelphia under a director who 
worked in conjunction with the United States Employment Service. This is 
the beginninig of one of the most extensive programs of work experience 
for senior high school boys and girls that Philadelphia has ever witnessed. 


Boys Gain Work Experience in Industry 

At the John Bartram High School in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, efforts 
are made to encourage and make it possible for a pupil to have the benefits 
of school instruction and out-of-school work experience. Individual roster 
adjustments are made at any time during the school year for those who 
obtain jobs and who want to continue in school. Some are excused early to 
enable them to be on time for the late afternoon shift. Others, who work late 
at night, are scheduled for late classes so that they may get a few extra hours 
of sleep in the morning. Boys enrolled in the industrial curriculum are ex- 
cused from school shop attendance, and they are given school credit for out- 
side shop experience. This enables them to hold down a full-time job in 
industry, and at the same time receive related instruction in school. 

Seniors in good standing are permitted to leave school for employment 
during the latter part of their 12-B term. Their frequent visits to school on 
class business and rehearsals for graduation exercises enable the school to get 
an insight into their successes and shortcomings on the job. These visits give 
the feeling that the school is assuming increasing responsibility for what 
happens to them after they leave school. 

Schools should make every effort to aid youth in their desire to work 
while they are in school. During the war, youth will be intolerant of adults 
who fail to do this and are likely to leave school before they are graduated. 
When there are plenty of jobs, youth have the upper hand. But when jobs 
are scarce, the school has the advantage. During neither time should the school 
be arbitrary. Work and study need to go together. Too long, youth, who have 
worked, have been penalized at school. These conditions should be corrected 
and every effort made to help those youth who want to carry a job while they 


are in school. 
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New Wartime Materials for Teachers 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Edited by 
PAUL B. JACOBSON, Principal, University High School, University of Chicago 
LOUIS WIRTH, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 
Under the Direction of the 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 
Howard R. Anderson Paul B. Jacobson 
E. C. Cline Gordon M. Mackenzie 
J. Dan Hull James A. Michener 


Erling M. Hunt I. James Quillen 
A SERIES OF RESOURCE UNITS FOR TEACHERS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Each unit consists of an up-to-date scholarly and comprehensive analysis of a 
current social problem especially written for this series by an outstanding social 
scientist together with extensive teaching aids prepared by a master teacher of the 
social studies. 

The analysis in each Unit contains about 15,000 words summarizing and in 
terpreting the problem in relation to contemporary American life. 

The teaching aids in each Unit contain suggestions for the school study of the 
problem; a statement of teaching aims in terms of pupil behavior; a list of activities; 
guides to reading materials, visual aids, and recordings; and suggestions for evalua 
tion. 
These Resource Units are written especially for teachers. Each is a storehouse 
from which the teacher may draw both information and suggested methods from 
which to build a teaching unit to be used in a specific class. 


Units Now Available 


6. Democracy vs. Dictatorship: 


1. How Our Government Raises and 
Teaching American Youth to Un- 


Spends Money: Teaching Ameri 





can Youth How Local, State, and 
National Governments’ Finance 
Their Activities. By Mabel New 
comer and Edward A. Krug. 


American Youth Faces the Future: 
Responsibilities and Opportunities 
for Youth in the World of Today 
and Tomorrow. By Floyd Reeves, 
Howard Bell, and Douglas Ward. 


Man and His Machines: Teaching 
American Youth How Invention 
Changes the Modern World. By 
William Ogburn and _ Robert 
Weaver. 

Recreation and Morale: Teaching 
American Youth How to Plan and 
Use Leisure Time. By Jesse Steiner 
and Chester Babcock. 

Race and Cultural Relations: 
America’s Answer to the Myth of 
a Master Race. By Ruth Benedict 
and Mildred Ellis. 


derstand Their Own and the En- 
emy's Way of Life. By T. V. 
Smith, Glenn R. Negley, and 
Robert N. Bush. 
The American Family: The Prob- 
lems of Family Relations Facing 
American Youth. By Ernest W. 
Burgess and Joseph C. Baum- 
gartner. 
Agriculture: Teaching Youth 
About the Problems of the Farmer 
By Chris 
Clark, and 


America, 
Noble 


and Rural 
Christensen, 
Royce Knapp. 

Crime: The Causes and Extent of 
Criminal Behavior, Its Prevention 
and Treatment. Bv Thorsten Sel- 
len and Paul R. Busey. 

Ec ic Probl of the Post- 
War World: Democratic Planning 
for Full Employment. By Alvin 
Hansen and Laurence Leamer. 





Manual for Teachers: Using a Resource 


Unit. By I. James Quillen. 


How to Secure the Series of PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE 





Quantity rates quoted above will ap- 
ply on the total number of units ordered 
at one time to be sent to one address re- 
gardless of whether the total consists of 
different titles or duplicates of single 
titles or any combination. 

Remittance must accompany orders 
amounting to $1.00 or less. hen re- 
mittance accompanies order, books will 
be sent postpaid. 


The several volumes in the series may 
be purchased singly, or in quantities, or 
in sets, at the following rates: 

I1— 3 units 30 cents 
4— 9 units 25 cents 
10—99 units 22'. cents 
100 or more units...20 cents 
(Manual for Teachers—1!0 cents. 
copy free with each order for four or 
more units.) 


Send order to 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











Part Il 
Secondary School or College for Our Youth 


Principals Disapprove Admission of 17-Year-Old Boys and 
Girls to College 


A Statement of Policy Authorized* by the Executive Committee of the 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals, A Department 

of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

“Wuat special one-year war-time program do colleges have to offer 
17-year-old boys and girls as pre-induction training for the Armed Forces and 
for war production in place of the senior year in the high school, and should 
the colleges or secondary schools determine what constitutes qualification for 
graduation from the high school?” asked Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, and 
formerly principal of the Newton High School, Massachusetts, upon hearing 
of plans by colleges to admit junior-class students from high schools and 
award them high-school diplomas upon completion of a year’s college work. 

During the last year a number of institutions of higher learning have 
announced plans for admitting, to the freshman class in college, selected 
students of the high school who had not completed the full prescribed course 
of study for graduation from the high school or secondary school. More spe- 
cifically, the invitation to students in our high schools to enter college was 
directed to those students of ability, who had completed only the junior year 
of the regular high-school program of studies. 

With the passing of the recent amendment to the Selective Service and 
Training Act reducing the draft age to include boys eighteen years old, some 
colleges and educational organizations representing colleges have taken a 
renewed interest in developing plans for admitting to college youth, from our 
high schools, who are seventeen years of age or younger even though they 
have neither completed the required course of instruction for graduation from 
high school nor met usual and prevailing requirements for college admission. 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS MAKE RESOLUTION 

The Executive Committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has made a careful study and given deliberate consideration 
to all of the proposals thus far announced by colleges and by organizations, 
associations, and commissions representing higher institutions of learning and 
recommends as a war policy for secondary education the following resolution: 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals recommends 

that all students in the high school, or secondary school, not immedi- 

ately subject to the provisions of the Selective Service Act, remain in 

the high school and complete, if possible, the full war-time program 


*Issued by National Association of Secondary-School Principals, December 23, 1642. 
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of studies offered by the high school and thereby qualify for gradu- 
ation from the high school. It believes that the many war-time cur- 
riculum offerings of the high school provide for youth not yet eighteen 
years of age the best preparation and training for future services in the 
armed forces and tur the production of essential war-time materials 


and foods. 


In making this recommendation the Executive Committee recognizes the 
extensive curriculum additions and changes that have occurred and are con- 
tinually being made in our high schools in such learning areas included in 
pre-flight aviation, mathematics and science courses revised to meet war-time 
needs, physical-fitness programs for all students, and courses particularly for 
girls for pre-training for the war production and home industries. The war- 
time program, now in effect in our high schools, offers its maximally effective 
training period in the last, or senior, year of the high school. 

The high schools have, for many years, received appeals from the colleges 
that students from these schools be better and more thoroughly prepared and 
that they be retained in the secondary school until they are more mature and 
able to carry on the work of the first year of the college. Such a program and 
policy for admission to college was perforce accepted as a preparatory program 
for students who planned to enter college. This same school—the high school 
—has difficulty in understanding and accepting a new college-announced pro- 
gram that is in opposition to the established and prevailing admission program 
of the higher institutions of learning. 


SCHOOLMEN INTERESTED IN TYPE OF PROGRAM 

Many superintendents, principals, and headmasters of secondary schools 
are desirous of learning about any program the colleges and universities can 
offer high-school seniors that cannot be more effectively given by the high 
school to boys and girls under eighteen who are already oriented to the secon- 
dary school. 

The paramount issue in offering the above resolution is the ultimate wel: 
fare of all youth of sixteen or seventeen and what can be done in the training 
and preparation of these youth. Even in wartime the total potential resources 
of youth power should not be jeopardized by urging them to omit the im- 
portant year of their secondary education in the high school to jump into 
college for the privilege of gaining college credits. 

Dr. Virgil M. Hardin, President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and Principal of the Pipkin and Reed Junior High Schools of 
Springfield, Missouri, said: 

If students of our secondary schools are admitted to college at the close of 

the junior year, all that the secondary schools have done in revising the cur- 

riculum to meet war needs will appear futile. The program of the twelfth 
year of the high school is of value to all and not just to those who cannot 
go to college. 
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Said Dr. Harold Spears, Principal of Highland Park High School, Illinois, 
speaking for a group of principals of twenty-four large suburban high schools 
of Chicago, enrolling 50,000 high school students: 

What is best for the particular student in question is the same approach 

in judging any educational proposal, and the benefits to be derived by 

the institutions from a plan to admit students who have not completed the 
regular high-school course must be of secondary concern and would not be 
effective if the student himself cannot profit maximally. 

“The high schools of the country have done much to move over to a 
war-time curriculum, especially for juniors and seniors,” commented Dr. 
Francis L. Bacon, Chairman of the Planning Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals and Superintendent of Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. He further stated: 

As opposed to the training the boy can get as a high-school senior in 
technical courses and in such other basic courses as physics, fourth-year 
mathematics, chemistry, physical training, and aeronautics, will the col- 
lege offer him pre-induction work better or in advance of this? If it so 
desired, could it do so without the student first having had the basic 
training represented in these courses? 

Dr. Galen Jones, Principal of the East Orange High School, New Jersey, 
made the following statement: 

Certainly students would profit by remaining in high schools which have 
personnel and guidance programs designed to serve them. The benefits of 
such programs, based upon adequate accumulative records and personal 
contact with advisors over the full high-school experience, are bound to be 
more satisfactory than spending this last year in a new institution. In 
these critical times, virtually all boys will profit from continued life in 
their homes. The stability of character to be gained from the adaitional 
year at home and in a school ready to serve them according to their apti- 
tudes and needs would certainly be better for these boys than being thrown 
into a new environment, however good, for a brief time. 

In the opinion of Dr. Hugh H. Stewart, Principal of the Davis High 
School, Mt. Vernon, New York, and First Vice President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, the question is: 

Are we not really faced with making a decision as to whether we shall do 

what is best for the high-school pupil or to try to save the college? No one 

really contends we can do both at this time. 

Other members of the Executvie Committee, Dr. John E. Wellwood, Prin- 
cipal, Central High School, Flint, Michigan, E. R. Jobe, State Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, State of Mississippi, Dr. E. W. Montgomery, Superinten- 
dent of High Schcols and President of the Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona, 
and Wilfred H. Ringer, Headmaster, Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, supported strongly the policy that the secondary school is 
better organized and equipped for the training of the 17-year-old student than 


the college. 











The Educational Policies Commission Takes Action 
Concerning Admission of 17-Year-Old 
Boys and Girls to College 


Released November 22, 1942 following a three-day conference in Washington, 
D.C. during which time important war-time problems were discussed 


Seventeen-year-old boys and girls of ability who have reached senior stand- 
ing in high school may enter college or university immediately and earn a 
high-school diploma and credit for one year in the higher institution at one 
and the same time, if recommendations of the Educational Policies Commission, 
closing a three-day discussion of war-time problems in education are put into 
practice. The action was taken because of the effect of the recent legislation 
providing for the draft of eighteen-year-olds into military service. 

The Policies Commission, which is the policy making body of the 
National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, took this far-reaching and unprecedented action in an effort 
to improve the educational opportunity of thousands of young men and women 
whose school and college careers will be interrupted by military service, and to 


preserve the higher institutions of learning, now threatened by the almost 
total evacuation of their male students, as the sources of leadership for the 


post-war world. 

The Commission is composed of university presidents and deans, college 
professors, city and state superintendents of schools, classroom teachers, 
officials of educational organizations—representatives of all educational levels 
and of both public and private educational institutions. Commission members 
pointed out that combining the high-school senior year with the college 
freshman year for two years of credit in one year calls for concessions on the 
part of both institutions. The traditional bars of college entrance requirements 
must be let down, and some of the pet courses of the high school must be 
abridged or eliminated. 

While it was emphasized that this recommendation of the Educational 
Policies Commission applies to the war years only, there was some speculation 
as to the long-time effect of the measure on the articulation of high school 
and college curriculums, which some critics point out, do not fit well enough 
together in one piece to enable all students to make the transition from high 
school to college without repeating or skipping subjects of study. 

THE RESOLUTIONS 
The recommendations of the Policies Commission was embodied in the 


following resolution: 
We urge that, during the war emergency, selected students who have 
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achieved senior standing in high school and who will, in the judgment 
of high school and college authorities, profit from a year’s college education 
before they reach selectice-service age, be admitted to college and, at the 
end of the successful completion of their freshman year, be granted a 
diploma of graduation by the high school and full credit for a year’s 
work towards fulfillment of the requirements for the Bachelor’s degree 
or as preparation for advanced professional education. 


Members of the Commission stressed the fact that the recommendation did 
not apply to students who do not rank high in scholarship, and that the 
decision as to which students could profit from it must be made by the high- 
school authorities. They were equally insistent that no modification of the 
recommendation should be made in practice which would deprive the student 
who omitted his senior year in high school to do a year’s work in college, 
either of his high-school diploma or of credit for a year in college. The 
recommendation is that the student have both. 


Edmund E. Day, President of Cornell University, in support of the 
measure, said that it “will give young men a ‘toe hold’ in college before they 
enter military service. They will receive training whici will be invaluable to 
them in the armed services, and will receive a taste of education which will help 
to avoid a ‘break’ in college education in this country. If we don’t do this, 
college education for the duration is the privilege of the women and the 4-F 
men. It is better for the country at least to introduce a remnant of able-bodied 
men to college education.” 

“If the war is a long one,” said A. C. Flora, President of the National 
Education Association, and Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, South 
Carolina, “and all youth are taken into the army, the nation will suffer 
seriously from loss of leadership in post-war years. The course recommended 
by the Commission would result in a much larger number of men resuming 
college careers after the war is over.” 


Dr. J. B. Edmonson, Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan, 
said that: 
Many principals of high schools and academies will feel that students 
can spend the last year to better advantage in high school than in a 
college. It will, therefore, be necessary for the higher institutions to 
have conferences with the heads of the secondary schools in order that 
the advantages and disadvantages of the proposal may be carefully 
explored. In my opinion, it would be very unfortunate if the colleges 
would announce new plans for admission without such conferences 
with officials of high schools and academies, The educational Policies 
Commission strongly endorses such conferences. 
George F. Zook, President of the American Council on Education, sup- 
ported the recommendation as follows: 
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Unless the secondary schools and colleges can develop some plans 
for the admission of seventeen-year-old boys to college, our country 
may face serious educational losses, The problem should not be con- 
sidered as one of saving the colleges, but rather as a problem of in- 
insuring that a reasonable number of promising young men are 
given an opportunity to begin their college training before induction 
in the armed forces. The success of the plan will depend upon the 
quality of co-operation that can be developed between the college and 
the high schools and academies from which its freshmen are drawn. 
The Commission has adopted a statesmanlike point of view on this 


important matter. 


Members of the Educational Policies Commission are: 


APPOINTED MEMBERS 


Alexander J. Stoddard, Chairman 
Superintendent of Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


James Bryant Conant 
President, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


George S. Counts 

Professor of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


New York, New York 


Edmund E. Day 
President, Cornell University 


Ithaca, New York 


J. B. Edmonson 

Dean, School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Charles B. Glenn 
Board of Education 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Sidney B. Hall 

Professor of Education 

George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


Frederick M. Hunter 

Chancellor, State System of Higher 
Education 

Eugene, Oregon 


John K. Norton 

Professor of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 

New York, New York 


Agnes Samuelson 

Executive Secretary, State Teachers 
Association 

Des Moines, Iowa 


John A. Sexson 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pasadena, California 


George D. Strayer 

Professor of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


New York, New York 


Emily A. Tarbell 
Teacher, Vocational High School 
Syracuse, New York 
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Should High School Students Skip the Senior Year on 
Their Way to College? 


HAROLD SPEARS 


Principal Highland Park, Illinois, High School, Deerfield Shields 
Township District 


Eprror’s Note: This statement has been discussed and endorsed by the ad- 
ministrators of the high schools of the Suburban League, a group of township 
high schools just north and west of Chicago that together enroll about 25,000 
students. The group directed Dr. Harold Spears to prepare a statement for 
distribution. These principals are: 


John W. Thalman, Principal, Waukegan Twp. High School, Waukegan, 
Illinois 

Eugene Youngert, Principal, Oak Park-River Forest Twp. High School, Oak 
Park, lil. 

E. R. Sifert, Principal, Previso Twp. High School, Maywood, Illinois 

Matthew P. Gaffney, Principal, New Trier Twp. High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois 

Francis L. Bacon, Principal, Evanston Twp. High School, Evanston, Illinois 

W. P. MacLean, Principal, Morton Twp. High School, Cicero, Illinois 

Harold Spears, Principal, Highland Park, lilinois, High School, Deerfield 
Shields Township 

Raymond Moore, Principal, Lake Forest, Illinois, High School Deerfield 
Shields Township (Not in the Suburban League ) 


This statement was later submitted to fifteen other school administrators of 
high schools, enrolling another group of 25,000 students in the greater Chicago 
area. It has their unqualified approval. 


As revealed in November 23 press releases, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association is recommending that s-holastic- 
ally superior students go into college at the end of the junior year in high school, 
the high-school diploma to be presented at the successful completion of their 
first year in college. 

Justified as a wartime speed-up measure, the proposal was announced by 
the Commission as a chance (1) to advance the education of boys and girls 
whose schooling may be interrupted by military service or war work, (2) to 
help preserve the colleges as the sources of leadership for the post-war world, 
(3) to give the boys a “taste of college” before military induction and thus en- 
courage their college attendance following-the war, and (4) to enable them to 
receive training valuable as pre-induction training for military service. 
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It was further pointed out that there is some overlapping of the work 
of the last year of high school and the first year of college, and this elimination 
of one year could be made without loss to qualified students. Concessions on 
the part of both institutions were implied in such a move. 

Looking at it from the college angle, this proposal is neither new nor 
surprising, for as early as January, 1942, a number of the higher institutions 
were inviting superior students to enter the second semester without having 
taken the last semester of high school. The recent extension of Selective Serv- 
ice to include the eighteen and nineteen year old boys, with its threat of an 
utterly devastating effect upon college enrollments, has led colleges in general 
to turn longing eyes toward the high-school students who have not even 
begun a senior year. 

Then too, even before war came, President Hutchins of Chicago was 
stumping for a liberal arts college made up of grades eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
and fourteen, which would mean that, for academically minded students, high 
school would end with grade ten, the sophomore year. No, the recent proposal 
to send younger students to college is nothing new, but due to the renewed 
vigor of this flirtation of the college with the high-school junior, the matter 
deserves the careful consideration of both the parent of the student who is 
subject to this proposal and the high-school teachers and officials who are in 
an advisory position to help these parents and students think through the 
various angles of such a step. The reasons set out for the recommendation 
barely scratch the surface of the question. 


WHAT IS BEST FOR THE STUDENT? 


What's best for the particular student in question is the sane approach in 
judging any educational proposal, and parents and high-school advisers are 
bound to fall back upon it in this case. The benefits derived by the institutions 
from such a move as suggested are of secondary concern and, furthermore, 
would not be effective were not the student himself to profit maximally. 


Scholarship is apt to be over-emphasized as a deciding factor in sending 
youth to college earlier. So it was some years ago in the elementary school 
when children were encouraged to skip or to jump grades merely because they 
were smarter in school subjects than their companions. Just as the evils of social 
and emotional maladjustment eventually discouraged that practice, so must 
educators again be reminded that the mental capacity to do the work that is 
asked at the next grade level is in itself insufficient reason for acceleration. 


For the parent who faces this possibility of sending a child to college 
earlier, the compliment of having a son or daughter bright enough to be 
accelerated should not overshadow the realities of the situation. Does the stu- 
dent promise to make the emotional and social adjustment as well as the 
scholastic adjustment? Is the maturity there that promises maximum benefit? 
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What is to be gained by the student in the elimination of the senior year of 
high school? 

We must remind ourselves again that education is something more than 
passing subjects in classrooms, and that the whole corporate life of the school 
and the community thereabouts sets up the living situations through which 
youth develop, for better or for worse. As these more immature youth move 
out from the close day by day contact with their parents, the higher institution 
is obliged to furnish evidence of an effective guidance program that assures the 
beginners the close personal direction of the staff. For years, it has been com- 
mon for the high school to provide a guidance program in which a home-room 
or session teacher acts as the close personal adviser of the student for his four 
years in school, daily contact between the two being provided by the schedule. 


HOW WILL THE COLLEGE ADJUST ITS PROGRAM 

How will the college adjust to these young students? Generally speaking, 

the college freshman at the usual age of eighteen or nineteen is problem 
enough for the professor of English composition or what not. College courses 
to date have been offered more on the take-it-or-leave it plan than have high- 
school courses. Where high-school educators have long since been accustomed 
to following the point of view that “the student comes before the subject,” 
it is quite doubtful if the average college staff can swing suddenly in this 
direction as far as the additional immaturity of this new type of college en- 
trant calls for. Of course, even the inclusion of only outstanding scholars in 
such a move does not permit the college to offer subjects to students of this age. 


Provided that these adjustments can be made satisfactorily, the question 
must still be answered—why accelerate? If it is to secure pre-induction 
training for the armed forces, the frsehman college course must be compared 
to the program that the boy would have taken as a senior in high school. To 
date the freshman college year in most institutions has been quite general in 
nature, the more specialized work coming in the later years. 

On the other hand the high schools of the country have done much to 
move over to a war-time curriculum, especially for juniors and seniors, The 
High School Victory Corps, representing the best judgment of the United States 
Office of Education and military leaders, has enabled the schools to see the 
courses and techniques that are called for in the high-school’s war effort. The 
War Department has spotted the technical training that the army most needs, 
and working through the Office of Education has provided the high schools 
with the printed outlines for these courses—fundamentals of electricity, radio, 
automotive mechanics, machines and other courses. In this whole pre-induc- 
tion training, so closely geared is it to the actual military needs, a special 
record card of the work is now being devised for the boy to take from the 
high school to the induction center, The information will be used in the 
distribution of these youth once they are in the service. 
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As opposed to the training the boy can get as a high-school senior in 
technical courses and in such other basic courses as physics, fourth-year 
mathematics, chemistry, physical training, and aeronautics, will the college 
offer him pre-induction work better or in advance of this? If it desired, could 
it do so without the student first having had the basic training represented in 
these courses? If the question resolves itself into a matter of a choice between 
the high-school senior year and the college freshman year for about the same 
course, all the other factors dealt with earlier in this ariicls come in to help the 
boy and his parents make the decision. A college that invites a boy to come in 
at the end of his junior year is obliged to set out in black and white the course 
that it proposes to give him. Then, and only then, can the student and his 
parents compare the merits of that pre-induction training with the merits of 
the course that his own high school can offer him in a senior year. 

If the purpose of acceleration is to enable the boy to get a taste of college 
before induction into the armed forces at eighteen, the parents must satisfy 
themselves that life on the campus now is normal enough to present the pic- 
ture that will encourage his return after demobilization. 


A CONTINUITY OF WORK NECESSARY 


The high-school course represents a four-year continuity of work, with the 
senior year as the cream of the course. There is naturally a break between high 


school and college—the latter representing a new continuity of four years. 
Educators who support the Commission’s proposal must be able to say that it 
is desirable to break the high school’s four-year program by removing the 
prize year, the fourth, and substituting for it the first year of the college 
course—that course to be broken, after a year or more, by military service. The 
other alternative is to complete the high-school program, to “clean up” that 
continuity, and postpone college until it can be carried through from beginning 
to end. 

Of first importance to the youth who faces military service is physical 
fitness. Military drill is not enough and does not serve this need of being able 
to take care of oneself physically. High school physical education programs are 
by and large more aware of this need than are the physical education programs 
required of college freshmen. For instance, in the Highland Park High School, 
the seniors are required to participate in the physical-fitness program five days 
a week. An obstacle course has been developed as an essential feature of this 
conditioning program. Backed up by a careful program of physical examina- 
tions, the course provides special restricted and corrective classes for those who 
cannot follow the strenuous five-day-a-week physical-fitness schedule. In other 
words, the program has goals in keeping with the needs of the boy in the 
armed forces, but in its methods it respects such basic educational truths as 
these— (1) that no two individuals are alike, and that physical capacities and 
abilities differ as much as mental, and (2) that in any educational endeavor the 
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instruction must begin where the individual is. Yes, the colleges that ask for 
these boys must be true to their responsibility of providing for these boys’ 
physical needs in wartime. 

This discussion has been limited to the treatment of the question of the 
boys. High-school acceleration for the girls seems to have little if any other 
purpose than to give the colleges more students, For the girl who wishes to 
make a war-time contribution by going into war work, the decision is not one 
of choosing between a senior year of high school and a freshman year of 
college. If she wishes to take a war-time job in an office, a defense plant, or 
elsewhere, she must set aside college for the time being and go into such work 
immediately upon graduation from high school. That is the decision asked. A 
freshman year at college alone is not going to qualify her for a war job any 
more than, and perhaps not as much as, a senior year of high school. High 
schools are now graduating girls trained for secretarial work, sales positions, 
and other positions that need to be handled by women on the home front as 
the men go off to war. It is common for the high schools to give Red Cross first 
aid, Red Cross nutrition, Red Cross home nursing, and the various 
home economics courses that have a practical value in wartime. The 
Highland Park High School is just one of the many that is doing all these 
things. Recently seven of our high schools in the Chicage suburban area 
conducted a survey of colleges to determine their attitudes toward accepting 
such war-time courses as legitimate subjects for college entrance. By and 
large, the girls colleges frowned upon the courses as regular work, and sug- 
gested that such work be given as fifth subjects or as extracurriculum work, 
as they were doing in college.’ Yes, it’s very doubtful if the average college 
would give the freshman girls much in the way of practical preparation for 
a war job. 

THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


In conclusion, attention is called to the make-up of the Educational Policies 
Commission that has recommended the discard of the senior year of high 
school for the more scholastically able college-bound. Of the tairteen appointed 
members of the Commission, eleven are active in educational positions, two 
having retired. Of these eleven, seven are in college positions, two as presidents 
of Harvard and Cornell. Only three are connected with public school systems, 
two being superintendents and the other a teacher in a vocational school. 
One of these superintendents represents Pasadena, a school system with its own 
junior college. In addition to the thirteen, there are five ex-officio members but 
the Commission lacks members who are actively engaged in the day by day 
direction of a high-school program as is a principal. 

If such a group felt free to speak for the National Education Association 
in respect to a matter as far reaching as the elimination of a year of the high 


1This study is reported in the January and February, 1943, issues of School Review. 
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school for certain students, it at least should have consulted secondary-school 
principals and leaders, those who know most about the secondary-school pro- 
gram and the nature of the youngsters served there. As far as national organiza- 
tions are concerned, the most natural to which to present such a proposal, in 
professional like manner, would have been the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, a department of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. This was not done. 

No doubt, the most noteworthy contribution of the Educational Policies 
Commission since its creation in 1935 has been its publications dealing with 
the general functions of education in America. These were general in scope and 
established the Commission’s function as that of educational statesmanship or 
leadership divorced from the technical workings of the schools. If it now ex- 
pects to set out on a new policy, that of recommending changes in the actual 
form of American public and private education, it can do no less than dissolve 
and be reorganized on a basis of true representation of the groups for which 
it would speak. While the Commission has done well to define the functions of 
American education in a nation-wide manner, it is doubtful if it should recom- 
mend to the local school the ways by which such functions are to be carried 
over into school practice and action. In its present action, the Commission 
needs to be reminded of its own repeated editorial pleas in recent years for 
democratic procedures in school operation. 

Secondary-school teachers and principals have been drawn closer and 
closer to the upperclass students and their parents in an advisory capacity 
since Pearl Harbor—so many and so vital seem to be the guidance decisions 
that need to be made. In thinking through the matter of advanced training and 
the possibilities of it in wartime, it will be quite natural for teachers and parents 
to doubt the advisability of rushing a youngster away from home before he has 
time to receive the good that the senior year of high school has to offer him. 
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The national emergency makes clear the great need for every able bodied 
person to get ready for and to enter productive service for the country at the 
earliest possible time. Especial and prior consideration must be given to the 
imperative need for youth of requisite aptitude, interest, and ability to prepare 
for technical and professional service to the nation as rapidly as their abilities 









will permit. 





No longer is there a question as to whether to accelerate such youth. The 
question now is how to accelerate and how to make acceleration real. The 
Educational Policies Commission announced on November 27, 1942 that it 
has resolved that the way to accelerate is to send the able youth to college when 
three years of high school have been completed; to pass up entirely one com- 
plete year of the usually accepted course of training for those who prove to be 
in the upper range of ability. The resolution that was adopted by the Policies 









Commission reads thus: 





We urge that, during the war emergency, selected students who have 
achieved senior standing in high school and who will, in the judg- 
ment of high school and college authorities, profit from a year’s college 
education before they reach selective-service age, be admitted to college 
and, at the end of the successful completion of their freshman year, 
be granted a diploma of graduation by the high school and full credit 
for a year’s work towards the fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Bachelor’s degree or as preparation for advanced professional educa- 
tion. 
For this program there are certain valid arguments. It is apparent, 
however, that this rather simple expedient takes on the character, not of 
acceleration, but of omission; between acceleration and omission there is a great 
gulf. Many who support heartily a progtam of acceleration might well hesitate 
in support of rushing to the simple device of merely omitting a year of basic 
educational experience. 

The real matter at issue is—“Will able youth really accelerate their train- 
ing by going to college after three years of high-school education instead of 
four?” There must be recognition of the fact that mere transfer of an able boy 
of seventeen years of age from the fourth year of high school to the first year 
of college will not accelerate his education, unless there be something of an 
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inherently accelerating quality in first year of college which the high school 
does not and cannot provide in its fourth year. 

On behalf of going to college a year earlier, it must be said that many a 
youth will thus get a year of experience away from home before going into the 
Armed Forces. For many that may be an advantage. That advantage if any, 
may be more social, however, than educational. Under the acceleration plans 
proposed, a youth with one year less of maturity would go from under home 
guidance and be subject one year sooner to the confusing and sometimes 
harrowing social experiences of first-year college. These factors must be reck- 
oned with. Ordinarily the college freshman takes English, foreign language, 
history, college algebra,—all subjects which are given, at least can be given, in 
the fourth year of high school. 

QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


As to quality of instruction in college as contrasted wita high school, 
there can be no generalization. Unless, however, many colleges make a special 
adaptation of their instructional conditions, a youth in the first year will be 
taught by the more inexperienced members of the college faculty. 

Especially should this be remembered. Wise high-school administration 
in recent years has provided for “seniors” special opportunities for manifesting 
leadership. Throughout the country, the “senior year” has been made a year 


of leadership. The youth who misses this experience will pay a price. It may 
be that in this time this price should be paid. It is important, however, that 
colleges in an “accelerated” program recognize this factor and make every 
effort to adjust to this thing, in part at least, which the “accelerated” youth 
will miss. The youth who leaves the leadership status of a high-school senior 
at a critical age and takes on the lowly status of a college freshman has given 
up an experience which dare not be disregarded. 
ACCELERATION MUST BE REAL 

It is all important to make certain that acceleration is real; that it is not 
to be acceleration in “label” only. Able youth can accelerate, but they should be 
insured by the colleges of conditions which will make true acceleration possi- 
ble. If colleges shall take on the responsibility of taking able youth one year 
earlier, programs of wise guidance and counsel and supervision of these youth 
should be established. First of all, every college which takes pupils with less 
maturity should establish living conditions for such pupils which will in every 
way be wholesome and encourage study and industry. A college should make 
special provision to provide for these accelerated youth teachers who are good 
teachers interested in the functions of teaching. Colleges which take these able 
youth in these wartimes at an earlier age will need carry responsibility for 
creating an atmosphere which will make the college in this first year a place 
of industry, without the often prevailing distractions which accompany over- 
active social organization. Every program for such “acceleration” must assume 
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that higher institutions will set about energetically to meet the problems in 
these various critical areas. 

Provided all these conditions can be met, and they could be, one thing 
in all fairness must be considered. A plan which will enable the able pupil to 
go to college at the end of his junior year and after one year of satisfactory 
work in college grant to him a high-school diploma, means this: an able boy, 
whose father can afford to send him to college will get a high-school diploma 
with a fourth less activity than an equally able boy whose father doesn’t have 
the money. Of course, this factor of inequity in financial status has always 
operated. But now we are considering issues from the standpoint of national 
strength—and to hold back any youth merely because of inadequate means 
is not meeting the national issue. Any educational plan for acceleration 
which has the national issues as its primary consideration will make it 
possible for the able boy with limited financial means to accelerate as well as 
the able boy with ample means. We should not stop our planning until that 


is cared for. 
ACCELERATION MUST APPLY TO ALL OF ABILITY 


Now equity in acceleration as between those who can and cannot go on 
to college may be cared for in one of two ways: (a) governmental subsidy 
might be provided for able boys who wish to go on to college and cannot; (b) 
it must be that in all secondary schools from which a college takes accelerated 
pupils at the end of the third high-school year, (which act implies recognition 
of the high-school’s work) the colege would give college credit for courses 
of college grades offered in that high school to selected pupils who cannot go 
on to college at the close of the third year. In this way able pupils who are able 
to do college work, but cannot go on to college could receive college credit for 
work done in the fourth high-school year and accelerate along with their 
more fortunate classmates. By such a plan, acceleration would be possible for 
a much greater number of pupils than if acceleration is limited only to those 
of adequate financial means. It is taken for granted that, in the interest of 
meeting the national problem, all wish to accelerate as many as are able to take 
advantage of an acceleration plan. By.a plan which will be recognized for col- 
lege credit courses offered in the fourth year, at least twice as many pupils 
would and could accelerate as if acceleration would be limited only to those 
who can afford to leave the secondary school and go to college a year earlier. 


Of course in the time the secondary schools themselves should and could 
accelerate all who will and can, the high-school administration should put 
responsibility on every pupil to work now up to the limits of ability and to get 
through school as soon as possible. For the average student it will take four 
years to do a high-school course satisfactorily. But those in the upper limit 
of ability should be encouraged to do it in a shorter time as their abilities will 
make possible. Able pupils should be taking five subjects instead of four— 
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some (the exceptions) might take six. Communities should set up summer pro- 
grams which will enable pupils to continue their education in the summer 
period. These two devices, (1) placing responsibility on able pupils to take 
additional work in the war time, an! (2) continuing schools through the 
summer session, should be incorporated in the planning of every high school 
in this day. Such a plan would recognize the ways of accelerating of and not 
the omission of the necessary training of youth . 


THE COUNTRY’S NEEDS 


There is an aspect of “acceleration” which should not be overlooked in 
case consideration be given to accelerating youth of college interest and 
aptitudes. While the country has need for youth to hasten to prepare for 
professional and technical service at the earliest possible date, it also needs 
equally a vast army of young men, and perhaps young women, to hurry into 
active, productive service and get there at the earliest possible time. There are 
certain ones who should and must accelerate in getting on with training; 
there are others whose interests warrant that they accelerate to go earlier 
into active production. This second group also should be encouraged and pro- 
vision made for their acceleration. If it be that those who wish to go into 
technical and professional service will be enabled to hasten to advanced 
training, a group of the same degree of ability who could leave the secondary 
school at the close of the junior year and go to work at once should receive the 
same consideration. If certain able pupils could leave the secondary school at 
the close of the junior year and after one year in college get a high-school 
diploma, could it not be that equally able and highly adapted youth could 
leave secondary school at the close of the junior year and upon certification of 
having completed one year of productive employment in industry, be granted 
a diploma in consideration of the year of successful employment? Especially 
might this be done for those who will do work which calls for special crafts- 
manship and skill. Along with the adoption of an “acceleration” program in 
co-operation with colleges, a plan might well be advanced to provide an 
“acceleration” program in co-operation with productive industry, and in such a 
plan youth could remain under the general direction and guidance of the 
high school. 

In this present war effort, this aspect of acceleration in co-operation with 
industry and business would result in very :mmediate returns to the nation. 
Of course a program of co-operation with industry for acceleration of youth 
who should go into industry would call for a program which is difficult to 
conceive now, but the need is so elemental that it must be considered at once. 

The imperative need for getting youth-power into gear at the earliest 
possible date is right before us. We must consider every aspect of this problem, 
not just a part of it. We dare not be satisfied until every possibility which 
presents itself has been probed. : 





Secondary-School Youth and the Selective Service Act 


WALTER E. HESS 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


Every boy in the eighteen and nineteen year old group is keenly inter- 
ested in the recent change in the Selective Service Act. Heretofore, youth 
younger than twenty years saw the draft as something that would affect them 
in a year or two—when they reached their twentieth birthday. Now by a 
recent enactment of Congress and by the signature of President Roosevelt, 
boys of the ages of eighteen and nineteen are now subject to the Draft. 


To what extent will the extension of the Selective Service Act affect the 
secondary-school enrollments? According to the 1940 Census, out of 2,495,000 
males eighteen and nineteen years old (1,265,200 eighteen year old, and 
1,230,200 nineteen year old) there were 769,773 males or 30.8 per cent of the 
eighteen and nineteen year olds in school. Of the in-school group, the U. S. 
Office of Education has collected data which shows that of the 455,200 boys 
eighteen years old 239,800 were in public high schools, 17,500 in private 
high schools, 128,600 in colleges, with the balance (69,300) in other types of 
schools; of the 314,600 boys nineteen years old in school, 75,200 were in 
public high schools, 5,500 in private high schools, 151,900 in college, with 
the balance (82,000) in other types of schools. 

Speaking nationally, a total of about 15 per cent of all the boys in our 
secondary schools (public and private) will be affected by the new Selective 
Training and Service Act. In some states and cities, where the average age 
of school youth is higher, as many as 25 per cent will be affected by the new act. 

It is only natural that this enactment has become the topic of serious 
conversation among students of the secondary school, especially at this time 
since December 6, 1942 when, officially, enlistment for this group became no 
longer possible. Innumerable problems confront this age group of youth. 
They are asking: How does this affect me? How does it affect other boys? 
What do I do? When do I go? Where do I go? Can I finish my school work? 


LOCAL DRAFT BOARD INFORMATION 


Recently Major General Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the Selective 
Service System has issued some information to the local draft boards which 
will be of interest to boys in the eighteen and nineteen year old group. The 
following excerpts are taken from Local Board Release, No. 163, dated No- 
vember 14, 1942. 

1, Amendment to Selective Service Act 

The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 has been amended to 

provide that any person eighteen or nineteen years of age who, while pursuing 
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a course of instruction at a high school or similar institution of learning, is 
ordered to report for induction during the last half of the academic year at 
such school or institution, shall, upon his request; have we induction post- 
poned until the end of such academic year. ' 


2. Classification Procedure Unchanged 

Registrants eighteen and nineteen years of age will be classified and if 
found available for military service, will be ordered to report for induction in 
accordance with their order numbers and in the same manner as other reg- 
istrants without regard for the fact that they are pursuing a course of instruc- 
tion in a high school or similar institution of learning. 


3. Request for Postponement of Induction 

A registrant in high school who has been ordered to report for induction 
shall be inducted in the usual manner unless he shall request in writing that 
his induction be postponed. Upon such a request the local board shall, before 
inducting the registrant, determine: 

(a) If he has reached the eighteenth anniversary of the day of his birth 

but has not reached the twentieth anniversary of the day of his birth. 

(b) If he is pursuing a course of instruction at a high school or similar 

institution of learning; and 

(c) If he is pursuing such course of instruction in the last half of the 

academic year at such school or institution. 

If the registrant fulfills all three of these requirements, the local board 
shall postpone the induction of such registrant until the end of the academic 
year at such school or institution. If the registrant fails to fulfill any one of 
these three requirements, he shall be inducted in the usual manner. 


4. High School or Similar Institution Defined 

A “high school or similar institution of learning” is defined as any insti- 
tution giving the usual courses of study in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, or 
twelfth grades of education and applies only to those grades in such schools. 
It does not include elementary or grammar school grades but does apply to 
students in the ninth grade in an elementary or grammar school. It includes 
the ninth or tenth grades in junior high schools. It includes junior colleges 
and colleges only with regard to the eleventh or twelfth grades. The intent 
of the law is to include only the courses of study of the usual high school level 
work and not to include elementary or grammar school level work and uni- 
versity or college level work. 


5. Last Half of Academic Year Defined 

The phrase “last half of the academic year” refers to the academic year of 
the school or institution. The academic year of a school or institution is that 
period of study between the opening of school in autumn and the close of 
school in the following spring. 











The Colleges and the War Training Program 


A joint statement of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy on 
utilization of college facilities in specialized training for the Army and Navy. 
Issued December 17, 1942 


Recent.y the army and navy have jointly announced that arrangements 
are being made with colleges and universities whereby some quarter of a 
million qualified young men will receive special training as college students. 
While specific plans have not been fully developed and colleges and universi- 
ties have not been selected, every indication points to the fact that the program 
will be under way soon after January 1, 1943. Training for specialist’s assign- 
ments or as officers will constitute the major type of work to be offered. 
Contracts with the colleges and universities will be entered into soon by the 
army and the navy. The plans that have been developed to date are outlined 
in the following statement: 

With the demands of a mechanical war and of steadily growing armed 
forces, the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard are in need of a 
flow into their respective services of large numbers of young men who require 
specialized, educational, technical training. Their own facilities of teaching 
staff and equipment are not sufficient for these needs. The colleges and uni- 
versities will have such facilities available. Consequently the armed services 
have together formulated plans to ctilize, for these needs to the maximum 
practicable extent, the resources of these colleges and universities. In formu- 
lating these plans, they have had the benefit of fruitful consultation with many 
educators, the staff of the War Man-power Commission, a committee of the 
American Council on Education, and the Navy Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion. In the administration of these plans, the army and navy are counting 
on further assistance from the same sources. 

Both plans contemplate that the educational training will be carried on 
while the men are on active duty, in uniform, receiving pay and under general 
military discipline. The armed services will contract with colleges and univer- 
sities which will furnish to the men selected by the services instruction in 
curriculums prescribed by the services, and also the necessary housing and 
messing facilities. 

The plans of the army and navy, in their fundamentals, are the same but, 
there are certain variations in the plans of the respective services, due to differ- 
ences in the laws affecting the two services, and in their requirements and 
procedures. 

THE ARMY SPECIALIZED-TRAINING PROGRAM 
Objective of the Plan 

The objective of the plan is to meet the need of the army for the special- 

ized technical training of soldiers on active duty for certain army tasks for 
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which its own training facilities are insufficient in extent or character. This 
plan will enable the army to make a selection for this training of qualified 
young men on a broad democratic basis without regard to financial resources. 


Except as set forth below, for Enlisted Reserve Corps, the selection of 
soldiers for such training will be made from enlisted men who have com- 
pleted or are completing their basic military training and who apply for 
selection for specialized training. No enlisted man who has passed his twenty- 
second birthday will be eligible for selection under this program, except for 
an advanced stage of technical training. 


Academic Standards of Students 

Standards of academic proficiency to be maintained by students who are 
trained under this program will be formulated after consultation with the 
American Council on Education. In this connection, the method of initial 
selection of students will include such tests as will reasonably assure that the 
individual selected is intellectually temperamentally, psychologically, and edu- 
cationally capable of attaining these standards. Attrition and wastage must 
be held to a minimum. In order to insure that individual students meet 
academic standards and to permit prompt relief and reassignment of those 
not suited for further specialized training, a system for continuous screening 
will be formulated and applied at all colleges participating in the program. 


Special Provisions for the Enlisted Reserve Corps 

Medical students (including dentist and veterinary) in the enlisted 
reserves will be called to active duty at the end of the first full semester, or 
substantially corresponding academic period, that begins in 1943, and will be 
detailed to continue courses of medical instruction under contracts to be made 
by the War Department with Medical Schools for facilities and instruction. 
Medical students who have been commissioned in the Medical Administrative 
Corps may, at the same time, resign such commissions, enlist as privates, and 
be detailed in the same manner as medical students in the enlisted reserve. 


Pre-medical students in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, taking approved 
courses, will continue in an inactive status until the end of the first full 
semester, or substantially corresponding academic period that begins in 1943, 
and will then be called to active duty. Those selected at induction or at the 
completion of their basic military training for further medical or pre-medical 
training will be detailed for such instruction under the army specialized train- 
ing program. 

Medical and pre-medical students, not in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
taking approved course, if inducted under Selective Service prior to the end 
of the first full semester, or substantially corresponding academic period, that 
begins in 1943, will be placed on inactive duty to continue such course until 
the end of that semester or period. They will then be called to active duty, 
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at which time they may be detailed for further medical or pre-medical training 
under the army specialized training program or assigned to other military duty. 


Senior (fourth year) students taking advanced ROTC (including those 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps) will be ordered to active duty upon graduation 
or upon completion of the first full semester, or substantially corresponding 
academic period, that begins in 1943, whichever is earlier. Upon entering 
active duty they will be ordered to their respective branch schools and com- 
missioned upon successful completion of the course. 


Junior (third year) students in the Enlisted Reserve Corps who are pursu- 
ing approved technical engineering courses will continue in an inactive status 
until the end of the first full semester, or substantially corresponding academic 
period, that begins in 1943, and will then be called to active duty. Those 
selected at the completion of their basic military training for further technical 
training will be detailed for such instruction under the army specialized train- 
ing program. 

Junior (third year) students who are pursuing approved technical engi- 
neering courses and are not members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps will, if 
inducted prior to the end of the first full semester, or substantially correspond-- 
ing academic period, that begins in 1943, be placed on inactive duty while 
continuing such technical engineering course until the end of that semester 
or period. They will then be called to active duty. Those selected at the 
completion of their basic military training for further technical training will 
be detailed for such instruction under the army specialized training program. 

All other Enlisted Reserve Corps students will be called to active duty 
at the end of the current semester, or substantially corresponding academic 
period, and, upon completion of basic training, will be eligible for selection 
for training under this program or for other military duty. 


Disposition at the End of Training 

Ai the termination of specialized training, whether as a result of screen- 
ing or completion of a course, the soldier will be: 

. Selected for further training in an Officer Candidate Schoo! 

. Recommended for a technical non-commissioned officer 

. Returned to troops 

. In exceptional cases, detailed for very advanced technical training 

. In very exceptional cases, made available for technical work to be 
done out of the army, but deemed to be highly important to the war effort 


Operation of the Plan 

The assignment of soldiers to the army specialized training program will 
begin during the month of February, 1943, except for such action as may be 
required under the same prior to that time. The Commanding General, 
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Services of Supply, is responsible for the operation of the Army Specialized 
Training Program. 


NAVY COLLEGE-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Status of Present Enlisted Reserves 


At a date to be announced, all V-1, V-5, and V-7 reservists regularly 
enrolled in college as under-graduates will be placed on active duty, as 
apprentice seamen with full pay, subsistence, and uniforms. As soon as present 
V-1, V-5, and V-7 students are placed on active duty, they will be required 
to spend full time in following courses of training appropriate to each student’s 
previous course of study and as prescribed by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
These courses will be given throughout the calendar year. Enlistments of 
college students who have not passed their eighteenth birthday will be accepted 
in the present V-1 program until March 15, 1943 only. Thereafter, college 
students are eligible for selection for the new Navy College Training Program 
only through the regular procedures established for all other applicants. 


Status of Naval ROTC Units 


Present Naval ROTC Units will be continued and Naval ROTC students 
will be selected at the end of the first two semesters, from students inducted 


in the new program. The present Naval ROTC curriculum will be modified 
so that all professional subjects will be given subsequent to the first two 
semesters. All Naval ROTC students inducted in the naval reserve will be 
placed on active duty. 


Present Probationary Commissioned Students 


At a date to be announced shortly, students now holding probationary 
commissions, on inactive duty in a deferred status, in the USNR will be 
permitted to resign and accept assignment to the College Training Program 
as apprentice seamen on active duty. At the satisfactory completion of their 
prescribed professional education they will be again commissioned in the 
USNR. 


Selection of Trainees from the Secondary School 


1. High-school graduates, or students having equivalent formal education 
who will have attained their seventeenth but not their twentieth birthdays at 
the time of enlistment or induction will be eligible for this program. Enlisted 
or inducted men with the above educational qualifications, who will have 
reached their seventeenth but not their twenty-third birthdays, and who are 
recommended by their commanding officer, are eligible to apply for this 
program. 

2. Students will be selected normally during the senior year in high 
school, on the basis of their officer-like qualifications including appearance, 
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physical fitness, and high-school scholarship records. No applicants will be 
considered unless they are organically sound, without physical disabilities, 
have 18/20 vision, and evidence potential officer qualifications. Candidates who 
cannot meet these requirements are advised not to apply. 

3. Procedures for the selection of students, in conformity with the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order on Manpower, dated December 5, 1942, are being 
prepared by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Information covering these pro- 
cedures will be made available in the future. 

4. Successful candidates will be permitted to indicate their preference 
as to colleges to which they wish to be assigned, and these preferences will be 
respected insofar as possible, within geographical limits and student availa- 
bility within the area. No guarantee, however, can be made that a student’s 
request for a given institution will be granted, 

5. Students will be permitted to express preliminary choice of the branch 
of service including the Marine Corps and Coast Guard at the time of assign- 
ment to the Navy College program, but this choice will not be binding. Final 
assignment will be based upon demonstrated ability and counseling during 
the first two semesters. 

6. The various geographical areas of the country will be assigned quotas 
on the basis of population. 

7. Men assigned to this program may at their own request be transferred 
to Class V-5 at any time if otherwise qualified. Men in Class V-5 may be 
transferred as needed to specialized aviation cadet training at any time during 
their year of training under this program. 


Arrangements with the Colleges 

1. Contracts with the institutions will provide for training, housing, 
feeding, and medical service. The contract with the institution will insure a 
definite minimum number of men. Students may or may not be housed in 
groups, depending upon local conditions. It is the responsibility of the insti- 
tution to see that satisfactory feeding and housing is maintained. The insti- 
tution’s contract will cover the cost of the same. 

2. The navy will furnish each institution at least one officer for purposes 
of naval administration. 

3. A co-operating institution will be required to accept men ordered to 
it for training. At the same time each institution will be expected to maintain 
high standards of selectivity in examinations, instructions, etc., and to rec- 
ommend transfer to other duty of students who fail to meet these standards. 
Curriculums and Requirements for Training 

The navy will prescribe the curriculums which are necessary to insure 
production of officer material for the various branches of naval service, includ- 
ing aviation cadets, engineer and deck officers, engineer specialists, medical 
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and dental officers, supply corps officers, and chaplains. Curriculums will vary 
in length, depending on training requirements. With the exception of medical 
and dental officers, engineering specialists, and chaplains, the length will be 
from two to six equivalent semesters. 

1. Courses for the first two sixteen-week terms or the equivalent will be 
similar for all students and will emphasize fundamental college work in 
mathematics, science, English, history, drawing, and physical training. All 
students inducted in the new Navy College Training Program will receive 
instruction in naval organization and general naval orientation. The amount 
of time devoted to this work will not exceed three class hours per week during 
the first two semesters. Outlines of all curriculums will be prepared by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, with such assistance as may be required from 
representative educators or educational societies. 

2. If the college is satisfied that the student has adequately covered any 
of the subjects included in the curriculums, proper substitutes will be per- 
mitted. 

3. The navy will give achievement examinations at the end of the first 
two terms. The result of these examinations will be used in determining 
further assignments. 

4. Any student who fails to maintain a satisfactory standing in the course 
will be dropped from college and transferred to other naval duty. 
Assignment at Completion of Training 

Upon satisfactory completion of college training all students will be 
assigned to appropriate specialized training in the Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard. Selection for this training will be based on student preference, 
counseling, and acceptance by the service concerned. If found qualified upon 
completion of this training, they will be commissioned in the appropriate 


Reserve. 
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Recent Developments in the Physical-Fitness Program 
N. P. NEILSON 


Executive Secretary, American Association of Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation, Washington, D. C. 


In July, 1942, the United States Office of Education War-time Commission 
recommended the establishment, in each secondary school, of a school-wide 
organization consisting of all pupils engaged in war services or preparing for 
participation in the war effort. In conformity with this recommendation a 
Policy Committee composed of representatives of the Army, tne Navy, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and the War-time Commission prepared a 
plan and published it in bulletin form under the title High School Victory 
Corps.’ 

The plan of organization recommended is voluntary in character. Secon- 
dary-school pupils of all races, colors, or creeds may become members of the 
High School Victory Corps. Basically, it is an educational plan to promote 
instruction and training for pursuits and services critically needed in wartime. 
Pupils who have been accepted for general membership in the Victory Corps 
may during their last year or two of schooling be organized into special 
service divisions. Air, land, sea, production and community service divisions 
are provided. 

A basic objective of the secondary school’s war-time program must be 
the effort to make the greatest possible number of pupils physically fit to carry 
on their duties as members of the armed forces or as efficient workers. Hence 
a physical-fitness program is a requirement in each of the service divisions, With 
respect to military training, the armed forces recognize the value of military 
drills when properly conducted, but neither the army nor the navy is in a 
position to supply instructors or equipment to aid in this program. 

In response to urgent inquiries from school officials for detailed recom- 
mendations on a school physical-fitness program, three publications are in 
preparation. After a number of months of extensive study they are now being 
rapidly developed for final publication. These manuals should be of assistance 
to school administrators in a reconsideration of their school war-time programs, 


1. Physical Fitness through Physical Education, A Manual for Use in High 
School.—Available now from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. for 25 cents each. 

2. A manual for secondary schools on Physical Fitness Through Health Educa- 

tion. Available through the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 

for twenty-five cents each. 


‘Available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Price, 15 cents. 
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3. A bulletin on health and physical fitness for colleges and universities. In 
preparation now. Available about February 15, 1943 through the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

The manual on Physical Vitne:s Through Physical Education was pre- 
pared by a group of specialists representing the United States Army, The 
United States Navy, the United States Office of Education, the United States 
Public Health Service, and representatives of the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, a department of the National 
Education Association, It presents a war-time program of physical education 
with emphasis placed on instruction and practice in aquatics, gymnastics, 
combatives, sports, and games, and other vigorous activities adapted in in- 
tensity and duration to the individual needs of pupils. One regular school 
period daily of instruction in physical education for all pupils is recommended. 
The instructional period should be supplemented by a program of intramural 
and inter-scholastic athletics, road work, hikes, week-end journeys, and 
similar events for at least ten hours each week in addition to the physical 
education period provided in the school schedule. In its minimum essentials 
it calls for two changes in the usual secondary-school program, the first, an 
increase in teaching time allotted to physical education, and the second, an 
increase in the intensity of the exercises. 

Our armed forces are operating under conditions that demand an ability 
on the part of the individual to handle himself successfully in the water while 
fully clothed. Hence, secondary-school pupils should learn to float for a long 
period of time, to swim under water, and to swim long distances without 
exhaustion. Gymnastic exercises, marching and running, road work, cross- 
country and obstacle running, relays, stunts, conditioning exercises, apparatus 
activities, tumbling, and combative activities should be included in the program. 
The sports and games recommended are: group games, track and field, skating, 
camping, cycling, basketball, field hockey, football, soccer, speedball, and volley 
ball. 

Physical fitness is as important for girls and women as for boys and men. 
Girls must be prepared to carry on work which is directly related to the win- 
ning of the war even though they are not on the fighting front. The educational 
program for girls must be changed to meet these needs. With some exceptions 
and modifications, the activities used for boys may be included in the program 
for girls. Special emphasis is placed on dance activities for girls. 

Achievement standards taken from the best available sources are pre- 
sented in the Manual. To conserve time in testing, detailed standards are given 
for eighteen tests for boys, from which the instructor should choose ten tests 
as a battery. The tests have been grouped into three categories according to 
the general muscle groups primarily tested, namely, (1) arm and shoulder 
girdle, (2) abdomen and back, and (3) legs. The tests recommended are: 
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push-ups, pull-ups, dips on parallel bars, 15-foot rope climb, bar vault, sit-ups, 
hanging half lever, leg lift, forward bend, back twist, potato race, jump and 
reach, standing broad jump, running broad jump, running high jump, 100- 
yard dash, 440-yard run, and 880-yard run. Standards for each test to be met 
for ratings of superior, excellent, good, fair, and poor are given in a table. 

Even though there is a scarcity of authentic scientific data on tests for 
secondary-school girls some descriptions of the tests and the standards for 
jump and reach, potato race, soccer throw-in, swimming twenty and forty yards 
are included for girls. 

In order to bring the program to the attention of secondary-school admini- 
strators and teachers, the United States Office of Education arranged for nine 
regional conferences in the Army Service Commands, Conferences were held 
during the months of November and December in New York City, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Lincoln, Berkeley, Austin, Atlanta, and Baltimore. A 
national training team with representatives from the Army, Navy, U. S. Office 
of Education and the Amercian Association of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation has trained state leaders who in turn will train the secondary- 
school instructors and administrators, 

A summary of some of the statements emphasized at these conferences: 

1. The purpose of the secondary-school physical education program is 
to make pupils physically fit to carry their responsibilities as members of the 
armed forces and as efficient workers in the war effort. 

2. The success of a physical-fitness program in high schools will depend 
largely on adjustments in the school program that must be made by school 
administrators. 

3. Gymnasiums and athletic fields are highly desirable but are not essential 
to the minimum functioning of the program. 

4. There should be increased emphasis on the instructional, intramural, 
and interscholastic programs. 

5. The teacher should utilize community resources to a maximum in 
developing physical fitness. 

6. One school period daily of instruction in physical education for all 
pupils is recommended. This should be supplemented by a program including 
intramural athletics, interscholastic athletics, and other vigorous activities for 
at least ten hours each week. 

7. Activities must be adapted in intensity and duration to individual needs. 

8. The needs of pupils may be found through examinations made by 
physicians and physical education instructors. 

9. The armed forces prefer health and physical education programs to 
programs of military training in high schools. 

10. Physical fitness is as important for girls as for boys. 


11. The activities for girls must be selected and adapted to their needs. 
12. The attainment of specific standards is a part of the total program. 
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THE MEANINGS OF ECONOMIC COMPETENCE—The Consumer Education Study 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals has joined with the Lincoln 
School, of Teachers College, Columbia University, in providing funds for an exploratory 
study of the meanings of economic competence. It will be conducted by the Institute of 
Educational Research, under the direction of Dr. Irving Lorge. 

THIS PROBLEM OF HEATING—The United States Office of the Bituminous Coal 
Consumers’ Counsel of Washington, D. C., has recently announced the publication of 
several free pamphlets and other material of interest to the consumer: Buying and Burning 
Bituminous Coal, a ten page pamphlet describing and illustrating efficient methods for 
starting and keeping a furnace fire, selecting the proper coal, and repairing and maintaining 
equipment; Study Material on Bituminous Coal—Marketing, Conservation, and Purchasing, 
prepared for classes in consumer education, home economics, conservation, and_ related 
subjects; and Coal Consumers’ Digest, issued monthly to provide information concerning the 
administration of the Bituminous Coal Act, the proper use of bituminous coal, data on the 
chemical properties of coal, and the methods by which the consumer can participate in the 
government's fuel conservation program. 


SURVEY OF NATION'S TEACHER SHORTAGE IN PROGRESS—The U. S. Office 
of Education is now completing a survey to measure the extent and nature of the teacher 
shortage which many sections of the United States have reported. A questionnaire has been 
distributed to 8,000 school superintendents and 1,800 college presidents in the country with 
the view to discover the number of positions vacant on October 15, 1942 in the teaching of 
critical subjects—from agriculture to medicine. Higher salaries have attracted teachers to 
seek work in war industries and the armed services have drawn many into the ranks. 
Aside from determining the actual number of teacher positions open in the country, the 
survey seeks to uncover the reasons for vacancies, methods being used to meet the short- 
ages, and possible reasons for schools’ inabilities to fili positions, Tabulation of the data 
received will take place as soon as the questionnaires are returned and findings will be 
published as they are analyzed. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK—The eighteenth annual celebration of Negro History 
Week takes place between the 7th and the 14th of February. Schools will have the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate what they have learned from the study of the race during the year. 
By participating in this, schools can inculcate a keener appreciation of the record of the 
Negro and of what the race has contributed to the progress of mankind. Nothing at the 
present time can do more good than a national demonstration of what the Negro has done 
to advance democracy. This will be the central thought of The Negro History Bulletin 
throughout the year and the outstanding feature of the Negro History Week posters. The 
latter are being distributed free of charge. Further information can be secured from the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, Washington, D. C. 


LOST LEGIONS.—Army authorities state that the physically fit men in the draft 
disqualifying for military service solely because of inadequate education would have con- 
stituted fifteen Army divisions. Their education, as determined by examination, was 
roughly that of fourth grade school children or less. The war effort, both in the armed 
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forces and in the services of the war industries, is sapped by these “functional illiterates.” 
The extent of this educational incapacity should have surprised no one. The United States 
Census of 1940 showed that 13% per cent of the nation’s population over twenty-five years 


of age had not attended school beyond the fourth grade. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS—Some preliminary statistics released by 
the U. S. Office of Education show that for the school year 1939-40 there were 6,601,444 


pupils enrolled in the secondary schools of continental United States as against 6,226,934 


in 1937-38. The number who were graduated in 1939-40 was 1,148,074 as compared with 


1,035,079 in 1937-38. The following table gives statistics for comparative purposes: 





Population 
Orda ENROLLMENT 
State and both inclu- High 
outlying sive (esti- Elementary High school 
parts mated) schools schools Total graduates 
July 1, 1940 








1940-1941 18,582,225 6,713,913 25,296,138 

1939-1940 29,805,259 18,832,098 6,601,444 25,433,542 1,148,074 
1937-1938 30,789,000 19,748,174 6,226,934 25,975,108 1,035,079 
1935-1936 31,618,000 20,392,561 5,974,537 26,367,098 932,283 
1933-1934 32,392,749 20,765,037 5,669,156 26,434,193 836,925 
1931-1932 32,031,549 21,135,420 5,140,021 26,275,441 750,991 
1929-1930 31,571,322 21,278,593 4,399,422 25,678,015 605,457 
1919-1920 27,728,788 19,377,927 2,200,389 21,578,216 275,238 
1909-1910 24,239,948 16,898,791 915,061 17,813,852 128,812 
1899-1900 21,404,322 14,983,859 519,251 15,503,110 71,410 
1889-1890 18,543,201 12,519,668 202,963 12,722,631 25,311 
1879-1880 15,065,767 9,757,118 110,277 9,867,395 11,000 





YOUTH SEEK WORK—Preliminary 1940 census figures show that of the youth 
14 to 19 years of age seeking work at the time of the census, 451,764 had experience, 
while 511,264 were without experience. Of those 20 to 24 years of age, 811,060 had 
experience and 224,414 were without experience. This made a total of 1,998,502 who were 
secking work in 1940 during the week the census was taken. The census report also 
reveals that of the youth gainfully employed at the time of the census, 2,714,054 were 
14 to 19 years of age, and 6,287,691 were 20 to 24 years of age. 


HERE’S AN EDUCATIONAL JOB!—John W. Studebaker, U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education states: “We Americans have pledged our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor to the fight for freedon. We are fighting for our very existence as a free people. But 
we cannot win by ourselves. Nor can other nations, threatened as we are, save themselves 
alone. Our people and the peoples of the other United Nations have lost round after round 
in this war through their lack of understanding of this simple idea. All along the road 
from 1931 to the present, the nations on the Axis’ list of victims have had superior economic 
and war-making power. But only recently have these nations understood the desperate 


necessity of pooling their power.” 
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In view of these situations the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., has pre- 
pared a 16-page discussion guide entitled United Nations Discussion Guide. It outlines and 


>. 


discusses five major topics, “Who Are the United Nations?”; “Why Did These Nations 
Unite?”; ‘What Are These Nations Fighting For?”; “What Are These Nations Doing to 
Win?”; and “Can These Nations Stay United in Peace?” The purpose of this discussion 
guide is to arm the educational forces—teachers, leaders of discussion groups, and speakers 
--for effective action on the home front. We have to wage war against the ignorance and 
prejudice in our heads. The Axis propagandists who worked hard to keep their victims 
from uniting are now working hard to disunite them—to set them squabbling among 
themselves, blaming and criticizing each other, These propagandists must be answered by a 
vigorous campaign of enlightenment on the five questions so effectively and pointedly dis- 
cussed in this pamphlet. 

Teachers and leaders of discussion are urged to use this guide and the materials to 
which it refers to prepare themselves for effective educational work among youth and adults 
in their own communities. This is a discussion guide, not a speech outline. Members of 
classes, clubs, and discussion groups ought to be given advance assignments for meetings on 
these questions so that the maximum number of people study the problems for themselves 
and give expression to their own ideas and knowledge. Copies are available free as long as 
the supply lasts. 


UNIT OF WORK ON THE ORIENT—At the Manual Arts High School in Los 
Angeles a unit of work on “Why Is There War in the East?” was developed recently. The 
unit was given six weeks of time in Grade 10 and was taught in a two-period integrated 
class in English and social studies. The thirty-five pupils in the class had studied in the 
ninth grade a unit on “Cultures of the Orient” which is a part of the regular course of 
study. They had also studied earlier the background and courses of the war in Europe. The 
development of the unit was characterized by teacher-pupil planning and by the careful 
use of available materials. 


ASIA MAGAZINE CHANGES NAME—With the November 1942 issue, the magazine 
Asia becameAsia and the Americas. The magazine, too, announces an arrangement by 
which it will carry each month a department devoted to education about Asia, and especially 
to news of the activities of the East and West Association. In the November issue are an 
article by Howard E. Wilson on “Asiatic Studies in American Schools,” a list of ten “films 
about Americans for other people to see” as selected by a jury of motion-picture critics, 
and items of information about radio programs, lectures, motion pictures, and recent publi- 
cations dealing with Asiatic affairs. Asia and the Americas is published under the editorship 
of Richard J. Walsh at 40 East 49th Street, New York City, at a subscription rate of $4.00 
a year or $6.00 for two years. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN HELP PICK COTTON—Cotton picking by the school pupils 
of North Carolina is no new thing, although this year there seems to be more of it than 
usual. It has been a custom in several of the counties of the state to close school for a few 
weeks during the cotton picking season in order to help harvest this important southern 
crop. This year, however, due to the shortage of farm labor there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the number of schools that have closed for this purpose. In response to a call for 
cotton picking assistance issued through the county welfare office, 173 boys and girls of the 
Salisbury High School volunteered enthusiastically for this patriotic service. A crew of 
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school boys from the Berryhill High School, Mecklenburg County, picked cotton in Steel 
Creek Township. In Shelby High School pupils gathered approximately 200 bales of cotton 
and the schools were closed all week to help gather the huge crop. Hundreds of school 
pupils in many cotton areas of the state pack their lunches, don overalls or other work 
clothes, grab a cotton sack or sheet and take to the white fields to harvest “King Cotton.” 
Indications are that these pickers got results. 

MAP STUDY—The article of “Maps and Map Making” which appeared in the issue 
of Life for August 3, 1942 is a good approach for the study of global geography. Reprints 
of the article are now available (Bureau of Special Services, Time, Inc., Time and Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City) for five cents. Teachers and pupils will find 
it thoroughly useful. 

NUTRITION-PLUS IN THE PACKED LUNCH—The American Molasses Company, 
120 Wall Street, New York City is developing some excellent educational material as its 
contribution to the National Nutrition Program for school use. They are preparing a 
series of ‘“Menu-Maker” folders and a demonstration wall-chart in an effort to assist 
in raising the country’s nutritional level by supplying free of charge to the classroom 
teacher up-to-the-minute information on nutrition topics of current importance. In the 
preparation of the material, a counsel of nutritionists and specialists with years of 
experience in the field of teaching materials has been secured. These “Menu-Makers” 
have been submitted to the U. S. Government authorities in the Department of Education, 
the Office of Defense, and Health and Welfare. Both the “Menu-Makers” and the Chart 
are offered to home economics teachers through two of the leading home-economics 
magazines. Teachers are asked what they think of the “Menu-Makers.” The wall-chart 
(17x22in.) is illustrated in colors giving two suggested hot lunch-box menus and 
depicting eight types of food that are excellent nutritional foods. The ‘“Menu-Makers” 
are each six pages in length (8%xl11 in.), illustrated and punched for insertion in the 
standard loose-leaf notebook. Each unit includes a general discussion of the subject, 
demonstration procedures, quiz questions, and suggestions as to various menus that are 
appetizing as well as body building. 

ART EXHIBITION FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS—The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews announces a series of Poster Exhibitions for the selection of the 
Brother-hood Week Poster for 1943, February 19th to 28th. The National Exhibitian 
was held in New York City December 10th to 13th. Many pupils of public, parochial, 
and private secondary schools entered original posters, depicting their conceptions of 
Brotherhood. The poster judged the best was declared the official Brotherhood Week Poster 
for 1943; it will be reproduced in posters, car-cards, bill-boards, stamps, and widely used 
throughout the country. The artist will receive an award of merit. For further information 
write to the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

TEACHING MATERIALS ON ASIA—Cleveland, Ohio, has completed a revision of 
the course of study for eleventh grade United States history. In it are suggested many pos- 
sibilities for inserting materials on this country’s relations with Asia. Plans for the observ- 
ance of Asia Week in Cleveland during January have been developed. 

SOME IMPORTANT CAUSES OF DEATH AT SCHOOL AGE—The conservation of 
manpower in wartime is of special national importance. The responsibility of the schools 
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simply cannot be over-estimated. In 1940 the number of deaths in the United States 
by accidents was 12,258 for those between 5 and 19 years of age. That was 28 per cent 
of all deaths in that age group and very much higher than deaths for any other single 
cause. Add to that accidents resulting in some form of permanent injury and temporary 
disability and the total result is appalling. A very large part of this age group is in school 
so the safety education problem of our schools is one of major magnitude. Further- 
more, effective safety education among youth is enormously effective among their elders in 
the home and local community. Much has been done that merits praise and recognition 
but much more needs to be done. The following data show some of the important 
causes of death by age groups, as compiled by the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago: 





5-9 years old 10-14 years old 15-19 years old 5-19 years old 








rn) feo 5 4 tee 5 « ar § 8 or) 

axe "Sus O85 Axe OS Oe OS 

» 2 s32 £ 2 Bel 2 2 wes 5.2 bs2 
Cause za g°A ZO gre za gra za af 
Accidents 3,286 28 3,180 27 5,792 27 12,258 28 
Tuberculosis 469 4 775 7 3,375 16 4,619 10 
Heart disease 645 6 1,147 10 1,530 7 3,322 7 
Appendicitis 811** 7 978 8 1,156 5 2,945 7 
Pneumonia RO5 7 667 6 1,018 5 2,490 6 
Nephritis ® 284 2 342 3 558 3 1,194 3 
Diseases of pregnancy, child 

birth, puerperium .. 0 ° 45 ° 1,139 5 1,184 3 
Cancer 321 3 346 3 495 2 1,162 3 
Influenza - ; 311 3 238 2 369 2 918 2 
Acute Rheumatic 

Fever 254 2 339 3 205 l 798 2 
Congenital 

Malformations .... 288 2 186 2 187 l 661 ] 
Homicide # 59 l 71 I 498 2 628 ] 
Diabetes Mellitus 97 l 213 2 290 l 600 l 
Poliomyelitis, Polioencephalitis, 

(acute) 204 2 163 ] 146 l 513 l 
Suicide l * 48 $ 434 2 483 I 
Typhoid or 

paratyphoid fever 95 l 127 l 195 | 417 1 
Diphtheria 303 3 71 | 22 . 396 l 
Hernia, intestinal 

obstruction 122 1 102 I 155 ! 379 l 
Syphilis (all forms) 35 . 76 l 195 l 34 l 
Scarlet fever 181 2 66 l 4] ° 288 l 
Malaria 75 I 63 l 5) . 197 . 
Measles - 81 l 32 “ 17 139 * 
All other causes 2,843 25 2,408 21 3,282 16 $,533 19 
All deaths .. 11,570 11,683 21,168 44,421 





*Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

**The second largest cause of death in each age group is underlined 

Note: Entirely reliable information on the number of injury accidents per death is not available. 
Data received from school systems with an average enrollment of 866,000 indicate that there are ap- 
proximately 375 iajuries (requiring a doctor's attention or causing absence of one-half day or more) per 
accidental death. 

Source: U. S. Census Bureau data, 1940 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS—At the request of several colleges which 
expect to admit candidates in February, a series of tests, similar to those of April, June, and 
September, will be offered on January 9, 1943 by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
425 West 117th Street, New York, N. Y. This date was selected after the Executive Secretary 
had consulted the wishes of the colleges interested. The schedule will be: 9:00 a.m.—Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (including a mathematical section); 2:00 p.m.—Achievement Tests with not 
more than three of the following one-hour tests: social studies, French reading, German read- 
ing, Latin reading, Spanish reading, biology, chemistry, physics, and spatial relations. The 
tests for 1943 will be held on Saturday, January 9, April 10, and June 5, and on Wednesday, 
September 8. The Scholastic Aptitude Test, including a mathematical section, will be held 
in the morning; the achievement tests (including an essay test in English composition) and a 
comprehensive examination in mathematics, in the afternoon. The English test and the com- 
prehensive mathematics test will not be held in January. 

The schedule of tests is reduced to a single day in order to make it more convenient for 
candidates living at a distance from the nearest center and to avoid conflicts with Friday 
classes. Each of the achievement tests, including the new test in English, will be one hour in 
length. A candidate may take at most three of these tests. The comprehensive mathematics 


test will require three hours and can be taken only as an alternative to the achievement tests. 


A four-year comprehensive examination in mathematics will be held in April, June, and 
September. This examination will test the candidate’s knowledge of algebra and through the 
progressions, plane geometry, trigonometry and logarithms, intuitive and computational 
solid geometry. It is designed for students who wish to enter courses in engineering or other 
sciences which have mathematics as a prerequisite. Candidates for this examination will 
normally have had four years of mathematics beyond the eighth grade. This will take the 
place of the Mathematics Attainment Test and of the proposed restricted examination in 
mathematics. Except for the mathematical section included in the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
this test will be the only one offered in mathematics. 

The one-hour essay test in English announced in the May News Bulletin will be held for 
the first time on Saturday, April 10. The achievement test in English composition will be 
designed to measure the candidates’s power to express ideas clearly and to organize them in 
coherent form. This power is normally developed in schools not only by practice in writing 
but also by the regular study of literature. Every effort will be made to reduce the distance 
candidates have to travel in order to take examinations. Transportation difficulties resulting 
from the rationing of gasoline and the reduction of railroad and bus service will be given 
careful consideration. The examination fees for 1943 are, for the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
four dollars, and for any other test or combination of tests, eight dollars. 

INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS—The American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., among its numerous projects is now Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. An interesting list of projects have been set up. These activities together with 
the amounts of money allocated to them as subventions are as follows: $27,000 for the 
support of the organization of an Association of American Schools in Latin American 


countries; $13,660 for the preparation, publication, and distribution of a series of seven 
illustrated pamphlets in Spanish and Portuguese describing certain phases of the public and 
private educational system in the United States; $13,500 for assistance to (1) the English 
American School of Guatemala in the amount of $7,500, and (2) the Colegio Americano de 
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Quito in the amount of $6,000; $37,777 for a survey of teaching materials on inter-Ameri- 
can subjects currently used in the schools of the United States, and for publication and dis- 
tribution of a report thereon; and $14,500 to provide instructors of English for the cultural 
institutes at Asuncion, Paraguay; Bogota, Colombia; Caracas, Venezuela: and Curitiba, Brazil. 
Miss Muriel David, a teacher in the schools of Ecuador and Argentina for the past five years, 
is working with the Council on projects supported by the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 











fairs. Further information concerning any or all of these projects, as well as the many others 






being directed by them can be secured by writing to the Council. 










REGULATION OF ACTIVITIES IN OHIO—Action on the regulation of activities 
in Ohio high schools was taken by the Activities Committee of the Ohio High School 





Principals’ Association at a meeting held in Cleveland. At this time, it was decided that all 






activities concerning more than two high schools must be sanctioned by the Activities Com- 






mittee. Application blanks for such sanction and regulations governing the same were sent 






out to the heads of organizations sponsoring various activities. A resolution was prepared 






by the committee and presented to the Principals’ Association. It was suggested that all state 






contests be discontinued for the duration of the emergency due to the necessity for con- 






servation chiefly of transportation facilities. Regulations adopted were: (1) Sanction must 






be secured for all meets, contests, festivals, tournaments, clinics, and assemblages involving 






the participation of more than two schools; (2) All meets, contests, festivals, tournaments, 






clinics, and assemblages should be held on days when schools are not in session or at a 






time when there will be no interference with the regular school program; (3) Schools 






under the jurisdiction of the same superintendent need not apply for sanction for activities , 





involving participation among their own schools; (4) When more than two schools in two 






or more states near a state boundary form a natural grouping for a meet, contest, festival, 






tournament, clinic, or assemblage approval will be given, provided distance traveled by 






participating schools from other states does not exceed seventy-five miles one way; (5) 






Approval is given for national contests, which involve the travel of only one representative 






from the state, the preliminary work having been conducted solely within the school and the 






judg ng being done by mailing the essays er original compositions to the judges; (6) The 






costs of financing meets, contests, festiva's, tournaments, clinics, and assemblages are to be 






kept to a minimum and such financing must not be burdensome to the pupils, parents, or 





the community; (7) Application for sanction of any activity must be in the hands of the 






Activity Committee not later than thirty days previous to the date of the event. 










The following guiding principles were adopted: (1) The activities should be under 
the direct supervision and control of high schools in Ohio; (2) All inter-school activities 






should be adequately and fairly supervised and administered; (3) Local autonomy and 





the matter of activities should be carefully protected and observed; (4) Educational 






objectives and purposes should be the sole basis for the selection of activities and for the 






setting up of administrative techniques .and procedures; (5) The individual and general 
welfare of the group should be of first consideration; (6) The activities should be con- 






structive and flexible enough to meet the needs of several types of schools and _ their 






pupils, and at the same time be amenable to change; (7) Only those activities which grow 






out of the regular curriculum activities will be sanctioned; (8) They should provide 






for the pupils new experiences which will make their regular work more interesting and 






be of greater value to them socially, morally, and intellectually—Ohio School. 
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Buff, Conrad, and Buff, Mary. Dash and Dart. New York: The Viking Press. 1942, $2.00. 
The magnificent physical advantages of the American scene are often forgotten in 


our books for young people. It is not enough to say “There is a Natural Bridge in 








Virginia,” or “Old Faithful is a geyser in Yellowstone National Park.” Pupils must 






gain a sense of the vast and varied aspects of our land, not as a geography lesson, but 
as a part of their literary and spiritual heritage. In prose and picture, this book presents 
the great mountain and forest land of the southwest more vividly than any topographical 
map, than any traveler's account. The “blue lakes that are never dry, and white glaciers 


that never melt,”’ the turn of the seasons are vividly described. “Nights are getting 









cold. The trees are turning yellow. The meadow grasses are dying. The wild flowers 






are fading. Soft white snow is falling in the mountains’—-these are things that help 






the youth of the cities, of the flat prairie lands, of the flowering south, of spare New 






England, to know their America. 





Chase, Stuart. Goals for America: A Budget of Our Needs and Resources. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. $1.00; or $5.00 for the series of six books. The second 







of six exploratory reports on post-war problems being made by Stuart Chase for the 
Twentieth Century Fund. The first volume, The Road We Are Traveling; 1914-1942, 
describing main trends of our recent economic history was published last spring and 
already is in its fifth large printing. Goals for America offers specific estimates of our 
national minimum needs in food, clothing, housing, education, and health care—and 
of our resources to meet these needs. The following six books, being issued at intervals 
of several months, are planned under the series title: When the War Ends; The Road We 
Are Traveling; 1914-1942; Goals for America; A Budget of Our Needs and Resources; 
The Dollar Dilemma: Problems of Post-War Finance; Tomorrow’s Trade: Problems 
of Our Foreign Commerce; Farmer, Worker, Businessman: Their Place in Post-War 
America; and Winning the Peace. This book is a heartening message for the war-torn 
present, a beacon for the future. It sets goals, it gives facts, it tells how. It describes the 
















big five minimum standards for good living. Stuart Chase sees post-war jobs for every- 






one in the great opportunities for business expansion and for public works, and says, 
Looking over the 






“Room can be found for all the manpower we have available.” 
resources of the nation, resources that, fully used, would provide a richer, finer life 
. indicates that all elements are 







for all Americans, Mr. Chase concludes, “Our survey 
available in America to meet the standards we have suggested for the budget, and 
considerably more.” Looking boldly into our country’s post-war future, this book 
indicates that we do have the physical plant, the manpower and resources to meet the 
nation’s needs and points out how we might use them to build lasting prosperity as a 









step toward lasting peace. It is a book everyone will be profited by reading. 





Cuff, S. H. The Face of the War. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. 1942. 290 pp. $3.00. 
This book is a narration of facts—simple and direct. It is not interested in hypothetical 
reasons for the collapse of peace. Only acts are shown, the acts of nations and of states- 


men, and the maze of circumstances behind them. It neither washes nor conceals any- 
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body’s dirty linen. And if the picture it reveals is one of double-dealing and treachery, 
of treaty violation and underhanded intrigue, it is the picture of history, and the blame 
rests upon the nations and statesmen who have made it. It is history, highlighted and 
greatly condensed. The seventy-three maps by James McNaughton and Robert Bright 
are clear and concise and can be read and understood at a glance. They cover the 
strategic points of the war. The book very briefly traces the growing senility of the 


League of Nations and actually commences with Japan's invasion of Manchuria in 
1931, when, for practical purposes, collective security broke down since the League 
did not prevent this conflict, and so had become defunct. All subsequent acts of agres- 
sion from the invasion of Manchuria are summarized—their history recorded in con- 
densed form and the world reaction to each of these events is given. Thus, the reader 
can note the glaring discrepancies and inconsistencies in the acts of certain countries 
who though denouncing the aggression of others yet engaged in agressive acts them- 
selves. Here are recorded the events preceding the outbreak of war between Germany 
and Russia, where through a series of maps, it is shown how in spite of the Treaty of 
in 1939, they each proceeded to take 
protective measures against each other—Russia pushing back the Finnish frontier from 
the outskirts of Leningrad, and Germany shutting off, through its invasion of the 
Scandinavian countries and the Balkans, and through the closer Axis tie-up with Japan, 
Russia’s three principal outlets to world markets—the Baltic, the Black, and the Japan 


Friendship signed between these two nations 





Seas. 

Evans, P. L. Calculus. Boston: Ginn, 1942. 126 pp. $1.25. This book is the third in the 
series, Mathematics for Technical Tiaining. Since it is necessary to present the es- 
sentials of both differential and integral calculus in the limited time given to 
courses in technical schools, this text includes only those topics which are considered 
most important in explaining the underlying principles and those which seem to 
have direct bearing on the types of problem confronting technical engineers today. 


Evans, P. L. Plane Geometry With Tables. Boston: Ginn, 1942. 84 pp. $1.25. This boak is 
the second in the series, Mathematics for Technical Training. In the selection of 
material for this text little has been omitted from the usual course. An attempt has been 
made to give all the essentials in a logical sequence, with sufficient problems to illus- 
trate the principles. The importance of trigonometry, algebra, and calculus in all 

types of engineering cannot be overemphasized, and it is to the advantage of anyone 

pursuing engineering ‘subjects to gain a sound background in mathematics. The 
student will find that this presentation of trigonometry is clear and concise, covering 
all the essentials of the subject and giving a sound basis for its use in subsequent 


courses. 

Federal Writers’ Project of the WPA. California. New York: Hastings House, 1942. 
713 pp. $3.00. With the tremendous improvement in highways and _ transportation 
facilities, California is now easily within reach of all travel-minded Americans and it 
beckons them to enjoy its picturesque scenery and inviting climate. This authentic 
guidebook contains a wealth of information on the Golden State. Its detailed auto- 

mobile tours and side trips help native and visitor plan in advance where to go, what 

to see, and what to do. A special section on the Golden Gate International Exposition 


heightens its interest. More than a mere guidebook, it is an outstanding history of the 
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state, an encyclopedia of its geology, wild life, natural resources, people, sports, indus- 
try, commerce, and culture. Beautifully illustrated with more than 150 illustrations, 
including 64 pages in photogravure, it contains fifteen black and white maps and a 
large four-color road map of the state. It is a book that will be a valuable source of 
information to the secondary-school pupil. It represents history brought to life. 


Federal Writers’ Project of the WPA. Our Washington. Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1939, 


Fede 


180 pp. $2.00. If you can’t go to Washington, then this book will provide the next 
best things, authentic pictures of our capital city. If you are planning a trip to the 
capital city, this book is indispensable as the basis for a preview and initial orientation. 
As one glances at this book’s words and pictures, he realizes how much more realistic 
a study of the various agencies of the government becomes in any civics or problems 
of democracy courses. Hundreds of unusual photographic studies are accompanied by 
a descriptive narrative that is a real miracle of condensation, compressing all of the per- 
tinent information about the city and its many points of interest into a few chapters that 
are easy to read and admirably arranged for instant reference. Not only should a 
number of these books be in every school library but also every home in the nation 


should have a copy of Our Washington. 
ral Writers’ Project of the WPA. Stories of New Jersey. New York: M. Barrows, 


1938. 422 pp. $2.00. New Jersey school pupils who received many of these stories 
in bulletin form had probably learned earlier of the splendid work conducted by the 
Seeing Eye at Whippany and the struggles of John Fitch with his steamboats on the 
Delaware River. But the majority of pupils in the United States may never have known 
that New Jersey was the home of the submarine and the birthplace of Hans Brinker; 
that a shrine to the Confederate soldiers has been erected on New Jersey soil and that 
the first bank in this country was established at Collingswood. Familiar or unfamiliar 
as they may be, these stories not only emphasize dramatic elements in the social and in- 
dustrial growth of New Jersey but also tell of the strivings of the United States as well. 
In short, these fifty stories present New Jersey from the hills of Sussex to the sands of 
Cape May, from its simple agricultural beginnings to its diversified present. Much of 


the book will be of real interest to pupils of other states as well. 


Floherty, J. J. Sentries of the Sea. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1942. 220 pp. $2.00. 


Of compelling interest in these times of danger is this story of the United States Light 
Service. There is a touch of Conrad in this vivid presentation of the men who battle 
the elements day and night to make the sea safe for sailing craft. From the men 
themselves the author has collected a rousing group of tales: the lighthouse keeper 
who went mad listening to voodoo drum; the Paul Bunyan captain who held a ship 
off a rocky coast by the sheer weight of his shoulders; and many others. The reader 
feels the desperation of a lightship seeing a liner plunging on it through the fog. 
He senses the loneliness of an Arctic lighthouse where no mail comes for nine long 
months. The author manages to convey a great deal of technical information in prose 
which boys of all ages will find highly exciting. 


Floyd, O. R., and Kinney, L. B. Using Dollars and Sense. New York: Newson and Co. 


1942. 314 pp. $1.40. This volume of consumer economics is one designed to meet the 


needs of pupils in the secondary schools. The social crisis through which the world 
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is passing and the strategic position of the social studies in preparing efficient citizens 
in a great democracy necessitate a realistic approach to the materials of instruction. 
The book is planned to aid in the development of thinking, co-operative individuals, 
who possess an eagerness to grow and to assume new responsibilities. The topics in- 
cluded in this text are Who Are Consumers, The Consumer’s Income, The Cost of 
Providing a Home, Care and Maintenance of the Home, Operating Expenses in the 
Home, Intelligent Buying, Consumer Credit, Providing for the Future, and Recreation 
and Advancement. Some of the other helpful features of the book are study questions 
and suggested readings at chapter ends, arithmetic problems and _ statistical tables 
in the Appendix, lists of agencies which help the consumer, and a glossary of technical 
terms. Consumer education is one of our most vital needs. This book summarizes 
the facts and methods which will enable pupils to adapt themselves to new conditions 
and to get the most for their investment, whether of time or money. 


Fodor, Laszlo, editor. Our Beautiful Americas Series. New York: Hastings House. 
This company is publishing a “Discovery Series of Picture Books” which gives a 
glimpse of our Beautiful American Hemisphere. With many pictures and a few words, 
they bring this New World to the reader—its peaceful people, its modern industry, and 
its natural setting. Here are the mountains and rivers of South America, its end- 
less forests and great plains. The Discovery Series is intended to help the American 
countries to know each other better. These booklets are of such a nature that they are 
equally attractive to the twelfth-grade and to the seventh-grade pupil. They will be in 
real demand when placed in any library. Three have already been published; others 
will appear later. Those available now are Argentina (1941), Brazil (1940), and 
Puerto Rico (1940). Each contains 78 pages and sells for $1.25. 


Goslin, R. A., and Goslin, O. P., and Storen, H. F. American Democracy Today and To- 
morrow. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 589 pp. $2.12. This book is organized 
around nine units—nine “understandings” stated as units—with a clear relationship 
between one unit and the next. In plan, the book begins with the indvidual, and 
moves progessively on to the ever-widening social, economc, and political groups of 
which he is a member. Unit One, for example, poses the important task of under- 
standing ourselves as individuals—our inherited and acquired characteristics, our 
opinions and prejudices, our standards of value. Unit Two deals with those social 
problems connected with the art of living together. Units Three, Four, and Five are 
concerned with an understanding of the business of making a living and of economic 
patterns both present and future. Units Six, Seven, and Eight present the broader 
problems of society, particularly the principles of representative government and those 
economic activities in which government participates. Finally, Unit Nine undertakes 
to summarize briefly the task of American democracy and those totalitarian regimes. 


Granville, W. A. Spherical Trigonometry. Boston: Ginn, 1942, Revised. 117 pp. $1.25. 
To provide a short review of plane trigonometry, this book starts with a synopsis of 
formulas. This is followed by applications to sailing. Much emphasis is put upon 
this topic, both on plane sailing and on great circle sailing. This book is excellent for 
simplicity and clearness of exposition, abundance of examples worked out in the text, 
and a large variety of problems covering a wide range of applications. 
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Groves, G. H. Marriage and Family Life. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. 
530 pp. $3.50. Now that educational preparation for marriage and family life has 
become a part of American culture, it is fitting that serious attempts should be made 
to bring together for this purpose the newest and soundest of the material offered by 
the various arts and sciences concerned with the processes of living. Drawing 
heavily on such contributing fields as medical knowledge, psychology, mental hygiene, 
sociology, and home economics, the author has tried to interpret and integrate the 
pertinent findings of each in everyday language, from the angle of usefulness to the 
individual. This book has been used in a number of secondary schools as a_ basic 


part of the materials of instruction in a course in sociology. 





Guberlet, M. L. The Seashore Parade. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattell Pub. Co., 1942. 
197 pp. $1.75. Those who have felt the lure of the seashore, and have wished for 
a key to unlock the mysteries of this narrow strip of salty sand will read with pleasure, 
The Seashore Parade. Young and old will find their interest aroused and their fascina- 
tion for the seashore increased by reading this remarkable presentation of seashore 


animal life. 


Gustafson, A. F., Ries, H., Guise, C. H., and Hamilton, W. J., Jr. Conservation in the 
United States. Ithaca, N. Y.: Comstock Pub. Co., 1940. 445 pp. $3.00. This book 
is a non-technical presentation for the purpose of acquainting pupils and other interested 
readers with important facts concerning the conservation of natural resources in the 
United States. The problems of conservation are complex, for they deal with resources 
of many kinds, in varying stages of depletion. Some are renewable, but others, once 
used, cannot be replaced. Although distinct progress has been made in using the 
nation’s natural wealth wisely and in conserving it, the front on which conservation 
has advanced has been uneven, and a complete program is far from a reality. A broad 
and inclusive plan for conserving and restoring our natural resources will be adopted 
only when it is demanded and supported by a public that is well informed on the need 
for conservation. This book will assist in providing to pupils the basic ‘facts essential 


to an understanding of current problems and should aid in the promotion of true con- 


servation. There can be no doubt that pupils will find in this book, an ‘enchclopedia 


of facts and other authoritative information upon this important national problem. 


Haber, T. B. A Writer’s Handbook of American Usage. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1942. 152 pp. $1.00. A reference book on the English language as it is written and 
spoken in North America. By mere reason of numbers, Americans have a right to call 
the language they use the American language. To describe this language briefly is 
the aim of this handbook. It seeks also to give deserved though not exaggerated 


attention to examples of usage that are recognized as peculiarly American. 


Harper, Fowler. Give Me Liberty. Chicago: Wheeler Pub. Co., 1942. 160 pp. $1.24. This 
book is an all-out presentation of our democratic way of life geared to an all-out 
effort. It is a brief, readable, and inspiring course in civics timed to the needs of 
schools wishing to relate their social studies curriculum to the events of the hour. It 
is suitable for use in the new “defense programs” of junior and senior high schools. 
Its use as a text to point up the civics, history, current events, or social studies 
courses should result in a rededication of American youth to American ideals. 
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Harris, Murray. Lifelines of Victory. New York: Putnam. 1942. 160 pp. $2.00. This book 
is a carefully reasoned and well-documented analysis of the principles on which 
Allied strategy is of necessity based. The fallacy of the arguments of the advocates 
of action at any price is clearly shown. The only way the war can be lost, the 
author believes, is if a superficially informed public, high-pressures _ politicians, 
who in turn stampede the High Command, into adventures embarked upon, 
when and where communications cannot deliver a sufficient concentration of power. 
The author brings to this critical survey the experience gained in two years 
at headquarters in Cairo, where he was able to follow every move of the Libyan, 
Syrian, Iraqi, and Irani campaigns. Further service in Washington has made him 
conversant with the real facts in all theaters. In the opinion of the author, with which 
the reader may well come to agree, communications are the very essence of strategy, 
and more markedly so with the extension of the use of the internal combustion 
motor in every phase of modern warfare. Communications in military parlance 
cover a much wider field than the word conveys to the lay mind. It includes shipping, 
transport, telephones, and telegraphs, rail and road, and even fuel. Control of com- 
munications is the very foundation without which no offensive or defensive action is 
possible. The author reminds the public of General Bedford Forrest's cardinall rule 
“to get there firstest with the mostest,” and asks them to have patience. 


Heine, G. M., and Dunlap, C. H. How to Read Electrical Blueprints. Chicago: American 
Technical Society, 1942. 318 pp. $3.50. In making drawings from which blueprints 
are to be made, it has become general practice in the electrical industry to use symbols 
to represent certain objects, instead of drawing the picture. So as to avoid confusion, this 
text has been written in sections. Eight of these are so written that each deals with the 
blueprints and symbols of one of the branches of the electrical industry. For example, 
one section explains how to read blueprints for wiring buildings; another, automobile 
wiring diagrams; still a third, diagrams of motors and generators, as given in the table 
of contents. The sections are arranged so that simple blueprints and diagrams, those 
most easily understood, are explained first; the more difficult ones are last. A new 
method of presenting the symbols has been introduced. Pages of symbols have been 
prepared in which, opposite each symbol, is shown a picture of the object which the 
symbol represents. Anyone not familiar with a symbol can discover its meaning by a 
glance at the symbol and picture. The questions and answers provided in each section 
are not review questions, as might be supposed, but are an interesting source of infor- 
mation. The quiz questions at the end of each section are a self-help by which the stu- 
dent may check the thoroughness of his study. 


Henius, Frank, editor. The ABC of Latin America. Philadelphia: David McKay, 1942. 
134 pp. $1.50. A manual for reference on each of the 20 Latin American republics. 
Every care has been taken to check and re-check the contents, and especially all data 
and figures. For this reason, all individual chapters have been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the ambassadors and ministers of each of the Latin-American countries. 


Hilton, Ronald, editor. Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials and Research Organiza- 
tions in the United States. Stanford Univ., Calif.: The author, 1941. 441 pp. This 
Handbook (an annotated bibliography) consists of a series of statements descrtbing 
collections of Hispanic source materials and organizations engaged in Hispanic re- 
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search in the United States. The statements are arranged in alphabetical order, first 
under the state, then under the locality. The word “Hispanic” is used in its widest 
sense; it comprises Spain, Portugal, and Hispanic America of the pre- and_post- 
Columbian periods. Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California are included until 
annexation by the United States. The material surveyed belongs to the fine arts, the 
humanities, and the social sciences; the natural sciences have been included in the case 


of some exceptional collections. 


Hespelt, E. H., editor. An Outline History of Spanish American Literature. New York: 





Jackson, H. E. Newspaper Typography. Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 1942. 


F. S. Crofts, 1941. 170 pp. $1.60. This volume is essentially a topical outline of the 
history of Spanish American literature arranged by periods and genres with references 
under each topic to the leading handbooks and works of criticism and suggestions as to 
the works of literature to be read in each period and the available editions of these 
works. At the same time, for those classes using the inductive method, it provides in 
the “Introductory Summary” to each section and in the sketches of the individual 
authors enough historical and biographical information to give the student some sense 
of the continuity of the development of the literature and of the relative value— 
intrinsic and historical—of the words he is reading. The outline has been divided 
into five sections corresponding to the five generally recognized periods of Spanish 
American literature. The various sections are The Colonial Period (1519-1808), The 
Period of Struggle for Independence (1808-1826), The Nineteenth Century Before 
Modernism (1826-1888), Modernism—Realism (1888-1910), and The Contemporary 


Period (1910-1941). 


178 pp. $2.75. A complete revision of the author’s former book, 26 Lead Soldiers. 
While this book is primarily a college text it will serve as an excellent reference 
source for secondary-school classes of journalism. Emphasis on the newspaper view- 
point is maintained throughout. Type specimens are limited to important newspaper 
display faces, which are carefully analyzed for identification and usage. Much of 
the text is focused upon newspaper typography and the mechanical features of news- 
paper production. The ten chapters cover Type History and Classification; Physical 
Characteristics of Type; Printers’ Measurements; Type Composition by Hand; Rules, 
Borders, Dashes; Newspaper Typography; the Newspaper Composing Room; Machine 
Composition; Presses and Processes; and Paper and Ink. A section of the book is de- 
voted to a bibliography and a glossary of terms used in newspaper work. 


James, P. E. Latin America. New York: Odyssey Press, 1942. 908 pp. plus 64 pp. illustra- 





tions. $4.50. This is, first of all, a basic text for use in college courses in regional or 
economic geography of Latin America. It covers both South America and Middle 
America—affording a semester’s work in each for those institutions that so arrange 
their courses. The book is, however, adapted to many uses. It provides basic materials 
on the borderline of geography and commerce; it can, therefore, be used in advantage 
in courses in Latin-American history or Latin-American commercial relations as a 
valuable source. Since the study of population is a controlling theme in this text, its 
subject matter is fundamental to all work in social studies. Repeated attention is given 
to the relation between population distribution and such factors as the character of the 
land, political areas, racial patterns, and opportunities for economic development. 
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While this book is primarily a textbook for college students, it should be found on 
the reference library of every secondary school offering a course dealing with Latin 
America. No good secondary-school teacher giving such a course can afford to be with- 
out it. 

Jarrett, E. M., and McManus, B. J. M. El Camino Real. Book I. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1942. 514 pp. $1.88. Objective Tests to accompany El Camino Real, 83 pp. 36c. To- 
day we are becoming more and more conscious of our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere. Foreign languages, especially Spanish, have been enrolling an increasing 
number of pupils in the secondary schools during the past few years. In line with 
this interest in the study of Spanish has come the preparation of materials of instruc- 
tion on the level and interest of secondary-school pupils. The authors of this book have 
produced an unusually attractive as well as instructive book. The presentation is such 
as to allow flexibility in teaching. The teacher who stresses the acquisition of oral 
skill, the teacher who emphasizes visual recognition, reading comprehension, conversa- 
tional or spoken Spanish—all find materials in this book from which to choose. The 
book is also accompanied by an 83-page objective-test booklet by the same authors. 
The tests teach as well as measure progress. There are thirty-eight chapter tests 
(one for each chapter of the text), a semester test, a final test, four tests of reading 
comprehension, and four tests of oral progress. All tests are scored on the basis of one 
hundred points. 

Johnson, W. H., and Newkirk, L. V. The Graphic Arts. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 160 
pp. $1.32. A survey of the place of graphic arts in the modern industrial world is 
given, including a brief history, information about the workers, the economic im- 
portance of the products, and vocational opportunities for workers today. Handwork 
and elementary machine experiences are provided, with a representative number of 
tools, machines, and construction materials in such quantity and variety as to develop 
elementary skills and their applications in the allied arts that comprise the final 
product—bookmaking. The many varied modern methods within each are 
taught, such as lithography and rotogravure in photo-engraving; letter press and silk- 
screen methods of printing; and» wood block and linoleum block reproductions of 
illustrations. A wealth of practical projects enable the pupil to make direct application 
of the principles of each process. They range from printing tickets for school affairs 
to making a complete book of several signatures. 


Johnson, W. H., and Newkirk, L. V. Metal Crafts. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 152 pp. 
$1.20. This is a basal textbook for use in the industrial arts department of junior 
and senior high schools, Its usefulness, however, extends beyond this field. Because 
of its very simple and detailed explanations of the ways of making things, it will be 
of use to teachers who employ projects in schools which have the necessary equip- 
ment. The entire book is devoted to work with metal, and basic principles and 
procedures are so thoroughly presented that the book provides an adequate founda- 
tion course for pupils who have a distinctly vocational interest in the study. The book 
also provides for the needs of pupils who, though not intending to follow metal 
work as a vocation, wish to understand something of this craft in order that they may 
use the knowledge in their home experiences. The explanations of procedures are so 
simple that learning to work with metal will be play for pupils of average ability. 
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Each of the processes is fully explained and detailed directions are provided, both in 
the text and by illustrations giving step-by-step procedures. Forty-four tuil-page 

illustrations are given to show just how things are made, or the operation of large 

processes. Nine of these show operations of large processes such as the blast furnace, 
the Bessemer converter, the story of steel-making in pictures, and methods of shaping 


metal. 

Kiplinger, W. M. Washington Is Like That. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1942. 524 pp. 
$3.50. At no moment of history has Washington been as important as it is today 
Key city of the Americas, focal point for the United Nations war effort, its decisions and 
its moods have power to affect events across the world—and here is the only com- 
plete book, covering every phase of the city, in existence. What is it like? How did it 
get that way? In this book, which is a superbly frank job of factual and objective re- 
porting, the author presents a picture of a city that is one of the most exciting in the 
world. He not only describes vividly the workings of the governmental machinery, 
the functioning of our war economy, the men who make the wheels go round. He 
also analyzes every aspect of the life of the city and of the people who live there— 
From Roosevelt and the White House. Hull and the State Department, Jesse Jones, 
and the RFC, Donald Nelson and the war-production set-up, down to the flood of 
war workers who make Washington one of the biggest boom towns in history, to 
the women who give it social lustre, to the huge Negro population that makes it 
the most important Negro city in the world. 

Knight, P. E., and Paul, H. G. In America, Chicago: Mentzer, Bush and Co., 1942. 1197 
pp. $1.86. Today, teachers of literature, in agreement with present-day educational 
theory and practice, are increasingly arranging their materials into large units, each 
centering around some core idea, and are developing these units largely according to 
an activity program. The materials of this textbook have been organized into large 
units, each dealing with some significant aspect of the American scene. This plan of 
presenting materials arranged according to basic ideas and activities and not according 
to type or chronology, puts into effective practice the very latest approved conceptions 
of teaching American literature. 

Kohan, FP. H., and Weil, T. T. The Road to Freedom. New York: Harper and Bros., 

1941. 55 pp. 80c. A pageant-play in five episodes depicting man’s struggle for free- 

dom through the ages. Going back to earliest times, the authors have selected for 

their material the crucial moments of history when human liberty hung in the bal- 
ance and when but for decisive action by the people, the scales might have been tipped 
for tyranny. They have dwelt upon those great moments of choice when _hesitance 
might have been fatal and when compromise or conciliation might have meant loss of 
freedom for ages to come. Here is no mere series of tableaux; no mere extravagant 


display, but real drama. Although centuries elaspe between the events portrayed, each 


is related and connected. 

Lansing, Marion. Liberators and Heroes of Mexico and Central America. Boston: | 
Page, 1941. 299 pp. $3.00. Many of the men who played leading parts in the early 
dramatic days are completely unknown to us, while others are mere names. In 


C. 


Mexico and Central America, however, their herocs are to them just what our Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln are to us—liberators and patriots whom they delight to honor. All 
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have left their mark on Latin-American history, and now, for the first time, they have 
been brought together (14 in all) between the covers of one book—an exciting and 
valuable contribution to the meager list of books en these countries of ever-increasing 


importance to all Americans. 





Leeming, Joseph. Fun With Wood. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1942. 111 pp. $2.25. 
Hobbies have always been found of value in war time, for they help many people by 
keeping their minds constructively busy. This popular craft writer has provided a 
new book full of exciting workshop adventure for boys and girls. It begins with good 
old-fashioned, but always fascinating, whittling, and goes on to really beautiful wood 
carving. Whittling has been a favorite hobby of men and boys since the invention of 
the knife. This book shows, with clear instructions, patterns and drawings showing the 
finished articles, how to make dozens of animal figures, birds, puzzles, tricks and use- 
ful gifts. About 1/3 of the book is about whittling and a jack knife is the only tool 
called for. The other tools called for in the remainder of the book are very simple 
and inexpensive. Wood scrap seems to be one of the few things on which there is 
no governmental priority and boys and girls should have no trouble in getting the 
wood or the simple tools. Wood carving occupies the second half of the book. Tools 
and their care are fully discussed, with the technique and many designs for chip 
carving, incised carving, chase carving, level surface carving and “modeled in relief” 
carving. The art of both whittling and carving is brought within easy grasp of the 
beginner. Many amateurs are now adding to their incomes through their skill in 
making hand-carved figures and useful articles. Here is a book that should be in 
every secondary-school library and hobby club—for that matter, it is a book for all 


ages. 


Leowenstein, Karl. Brazil Under Vargas. New York: Macmillan Company. 1942. 381 pp. 
$2.75. Brazil, our most important ally in the Western Hemisphere, though a country 
larger than the United States and with about fifty million people, is little known 
to the American public. The author's extensive travel experience in this country has 
resulted in this impartial and authoritative book for thoughtful people who really 
want to know what is going on in Brazil. It is not just another travelogue but a 
serious study by a most responsible writer. After reviewing the background of present- 
day Brazil, the author examines, on the basis of broad comparative experience, its 
constitution, system of government, and courts—particularly those dealing with politi- 
cal offenses—the press and censorship, the universities, arts and letters. He discusses 
the German, Japanese, and Italian minorities, and how the government copes with 
them. But most important of all is the personality of President Vargas himself who, 
with his irony, common sense, and dislike of regimentation, has made Brazil not so 
much a totalitarian as an authoritarian state. Through its sections on the people, land- 
scape, treasures, wealth, and poverty, the book gives a realistic and full picture of 
Brazil's present-day civilization. It is a book which offers the first objective discussion 





of the Vargas regime in any language based on personal observations and against the 
background of recent trends in constitutional evolution. 


Lipp, Solomon, and Besso, H. V. Conversational Spanish. Revised. New York: Hastings 
House, 1942, 168 pp. $1.25. Here is a Spanish primer written for the Army Air 
Forces to teach conversational Spanish to the officer trainees in a quick and simple 
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way. The book tells the story of John Smith and Charles Jones, Army pilots, who are 
forced down near La Paz, Bolivia. Friendly and courteous natives prevail upon them 
to stay long enough to learn something about the people, the etiquette for receptions, 


parties, shopping, and going to the theater. This tale is spiced with amusing cartoons, 


and supplementary material includes vocabulary, technical expressions, facts and 
figures of the South American countries, and a list of proper names. A practical and 
enjoyable primer for the beginner in Spanish. 


Luce, Allena. Canciones Populares. Boston: Silver, Burdett, 1921. 138 pp. $1.28. By the 


preparation of the book now presented, the author has performed a task which 
should excite the favorable interest of our Spanish-speaking people, not only in Puerto 
Rico, but throughout Hispanic America. The inquiring native of the Spanish penin- 
sula, who concerns himself with the history of the diffusion abroad of Spanish culture 
and Spanish folklore, should find in the book no little to fix his attention; and 
through it he should become aware that the Spanish-American, while engaged in 
perpetuating certain Spanish traditions, has not failed to produce somewhat of his 
own contrivance. This is an excellent selection of 75 Spanish songs familiar to the 


Puerto Rican written in Spanish with an English description about the song. 


Lyons, G. J., and Martin, H. C. The Seven Keys to Getting and Holding a Job. New York: 
Gregg, Pub. Co. 1942. 249 pp. $1.20. The sales manager of a great telephone company 
and the personnel assistant of a great bank counsel American youth on getting and 

holding a job. They give a penetrating discussion of the specific factors that will 

assist job seekers, especially those of secondary-school age, to find and retain jobs. 

A pattern is given for attaining this dual objective—a pattern consisting of seven 

points of departure and the procedures to be followed. Each of the seven keys is 

presented realistically and in detail, with case-history illustrations. Each key is 
turned to reveal guidance counsel that can be of untold value to an_ individual 
during the economic peaks and valleys that always will affect employment. 


Massa, Gaetano. An Aid to Italian Letter Writing. Forrest Hills, N. Y.: Las Ameri- 
cas, 1942. 68 pp. 50c. An attempt has been made in this booklet to give students 
of Italian a clear idea of how to write letters in Italian. The letters have been 

written on topics most common in everyday letter writing. The Italian questions 

and the English exercises at the end of each letter may be used as a language 


drill and as a means to develop new vocabulary. 


Massa, Gaetano. Italian Idioms and Proverbs. Forrest Hills, N. Y.: Las Americas, 1940. 137 
pp. $1. The material presented in this book is intended to assist the student in acquiring 
fluency in his oral use of the Italian language. The idioms contained therein are 
those most frequently found in the textbooks used in the schools in this country 
for the teaching of Italian and those used by an educated Italian in his daily 
conversation. To these have been added five hundred of the most popular prov- 
erbs, some of which are already familiar to the student past the elementary grade, 
and all of which are very common in the everyday speech and thought of the Italian 
people. The idioms have been divided into four classes: verbs, prepositions, nouns, 
and miscellaneous phrases, In each section the idioms are listed alphabetically, accord- 


ing to the initial word. 
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Meader, S. W. Shadow in the Pines. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 281 pp. $2. This 
swift-paced story of adventure, timed in the present and set in the New Jersey pine 
barrens back of the Fort Dix reservation, is perhaps the finest of the author's long 
list of fine books for boys. The story tells how Ted, a fifteen-year-old Piney boy, helped 
the United States army round up a gang of Nazi fifth columnists threatening the 
safety of Fort Dix. 


Miksche, F. O. Attack. New York: Random House. 1942. 267 pp. $2.50. One of the most 


bitter lessons recently learned by the peoples of the United Nations is that they cannot 
possibly win the war by defensive tactics. A tremendous shift of opinion in favor of 
bold offensives on all fronts is beginning to have its influence, and now the demand 
is spreading everywhere for a determined advance against the enemy instead of a suc- 
cession of retreats to “previously prepared positions.”” This book uncompromisingly 
champions the doctrine of attack. It is a realistic study of modern warfare, with 
special emphasis on the technique of the lightning offensive as developed and used by 
the Germans. With a wealth of detail, it describes the organization essential for this 


type of warfare. The elements of surprise and speed in attack are discussed in terms of 


the tactics employed by combat units, or teams, as well as entire divisions and armies. 
Even in the realm of defense, the principle of attack is the only effective means of 
countering the Blitzkrieg, because from a system of “web defense,” made up of islands 
of resistance, a combat team or an army can hold long enough to start its own counter- 
offensive. The emphasis is always on attack! This book is the first in English to present 


the tactical details of warfare of offense. 


Moore, Frederick. With Japan’s Leaders. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1942. 365 pp. 
$2.75. An intimate record of fourteen years as counselor to the Japanese government 
ending December 7, 1941. Here is a true inside story, an informal and revealing ac- 
count of Japanese-American relations over the last two decades. The author has sources 
of knowledge that are unique, due to his close identification with the Japanese govern- 
ment as special adviser over a long period of years, from 1921 until the outbreak of 
hostilities. He worked closely with the various Japanese ambassadors during those 
years. Here is the story, told by one who knows, of how the Japanese Army took con- 
trol of governmental affairs; incisive, revealing portraits of the men about the throne; 
a discussion of Japanese propaganda and the war madness that was induced in the 
nation; the background of the “Chinese Incident’; the Japanese alliance with Germany; 
the effect on Japan of the war in Russia; the formation of the Japanese cabinet for war; 
Admiral Nomura’s continued efforts to prevent hostilities between the United States 
and Japan; the final preparations for the attack; and Mr. Moore’s last conferences 
at the embassy. The volume concludes with three important chapters on “Japan’s Power 
and Conquests;” “The White Man's Burden;” and “What Will Be the Outcome?” 
Here is authentic information about Japan, the Japanese, and their aims set down in 
vivid, dramatic fashion by one who knows whereof he speaks. It is safe to say that 
no more revealing book about the Japanese temperament and diplomacy during the 
last decade and a half has yet been published. 

Myer, Walter E., and Coss, Clay. Education for Democratic Survival. Washington, D. C.: 


Civic Education Service, 744 Jackson Place, 1942. 264 pp. $1.50. This book advo- 
cates an emergency educational program for the schools of the nation and for 
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the American people generally—a program to meet the needs imposed by the present 
crisis. The authors describe in detail a conversion program for schools which, 
in their opinion, is imperative if American education is to do its share in coping 
with an unprecedented national emergency. Hope for the future lies in the adop- 
tion of a nation-wide campaign of political enlightenment, involving people of 
all ages in all walks of life. Concrete suggestions are set forth to assist adults, 
as individuals or as members of discussion groups to become politically mature; to 
equip themselves with the essential weapons of fact, opinion, and attitude for pre- 
serving and strengthening democracy in the critical days ahead. The dimensions of 
the problems confronting us today—and tomorrow—are sketched against a_back- 
ground which provides a penetrating analysis of the revolutionary changes sweeping 
over the earth; a picture of a civilization threatened and even now crumbling. A 
valuable feature of this book is an extensive and fully annotated bibliography of 
materials on the most important present-day national and international problems. 
This will prove invaluable to schools and to all individuals who desire to participate 


in a campaign of political education. 


Nelson, A. L., Folley, K. W., and Borgman, W. M. Calculus. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1942. 
356 pp. $2.75. For the many students of calculus who need the subject primarily 
for its value as a tool in engineering and other scientific fields, it is highly important 
that an acquaintance with integration, as well as with differentiation, be made as 
early as possible. By limiting attention to powers and polynominals during the 
opening weeks otf the course, this objective may be realized. The first three chapters 
of this book are devoted to such a preliminary study of differentiation and integra- 
tion, including the essential applications to geometry and physics. Following these 
chapters, a more complete and rigorous treatment is undertaken. 


Nichols, Beverley. Men Do Not Weep. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 307 pp. $2.50. 
A collection of nine autobiographical or semi-autobiographical stories, with a long 
foreword. The foreword traces the author's faith in pacifism, and tells of his mis- 
sionary labors in the cause of Anglo-German friendship. The account of a certain 
lunch with Ribbentrop supplies a fascinating footnote for the history of our times. 
A later luncheon, at the moment of Munich, with leaders of the Hitler Jugend, was 
also greatly worthy of the author's lively recording. It is a picture of the greatest 
interest. The nine stories are progressive in time and mood; a progression from the 


pre-war torment to new values found in London under Blitzkrieg. 


O'Rourke, L. J. Our Democracy and Its Problems. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1942. 711 pp. 
$1.88. This text for the eleventh or twelfth grade, which places emphasis on the 
changing nature of our world, includes all of the topics usually found in courses in 
problems in democracy. The book is organized to give the pupil a keen sense of the 
urgency of both present and future problems and of the necessity for participating 
in their solution. Information essential to an understanding of each problem has been 
presented with every effort at clarity, but complex problems, for example, economic 
ones, have not been made to seem simple and easy of solution. Concrete suggestions 
for activities and further study, which, if followed, will broaden and deepen under- 
standing of the problems, are included. Emphasis is placed upon the relation of 
each problem to the individual. At the beginning of each chapter there is a_ brief 
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preview which contains stimulating questions and shows the reader concretely how 
the problems to be discussed in the chapter affect him. The “Suggestions for Re- 
ports and Discussion” aid the pupil in interpreting the subject matter in terms of 
local and personal situations, 

Pennsylvania Writers’ Project of the WPA, compiler. Pennsylvania Cavalcade. Philadelphia: 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. 462 pp. $3.00. Pennsylvania has many reasons for 
being called the Keystone state other than its geographical position in the original 
thirteen colonies. For in no other state in the union have so many significant historical 
events taken place, so many social ideas been tested, so many enterprises been born 
which affect the other states of our nation. In this book, vivid chapters from the bril- 
liant story of the Commonwealth are presented under four headings: Historic Places, 
Historic Highlights, Experimental Settlements, and Transportation. The volume be- 
gins with the arrival of the first Swedes on the Deleware in 1638 and closes with 
a description of the great superhighway in the western half of the state which was 
opened in 1941 and is one of America’s outstanding engineering feats. Thirty-four 
other chapters contain a wealth of interest: description of old mansions and Indian 
forts where not only the destiny of the state but of the whole nation was shaped; a 
variety of dramatic events—Gettysburg, the Whiskey Insurrection, the Johnstown 
Flood, the Homestead Strike; seven utopian settlements, each differing from the other 
but based on the common dream of an ideal society; and then the first paved road, 
the first American railway engine, the first steamboat, log rafting and canalboating— 
the whole adding up to a record of American life which should engage the attention 
of all. 

Potter, Jean. Alaska Under Arms. New York: Macmillan Company. 1942. 200 pp. $2.00. 
Life and action in the American territory which lies closest to Japan are here vividly 
described by a young reporter who went to Alaska for Fortune magazine shortly 
before the United States entered the war. This is a first-hand account. The author 
traveled on boats crowded with war workers, flew across the wilderness with sourdough 
pilots, dined aboard a submarine. She talked to the men who are making Alaska’s 
current history; to General Simon Bolivar Buckner, head of the Alaska Defense Com- 
mand, at his Fort Richardson headquarters; to Governor Ernest Gruening in his white 
colonial mansion at Juneau; to the manager of the Alaska Railroad as they rode down 
its tracks in his speeder; to the vegetable and dairy farmers of the government's 
Matanuska colony; to Alaska’s foremost businessman at his streamlined radio station 
up near the Arctic Circle; to trade union leaders; to people in all walks of life in the 
principal towns of Alaska. She saw the country changing rapidly, belatedly coming to 
life under the impact of the military program. And she came away with a realization 
of its grave current problems—produced by past indifference—and of its enormous 
potential value in peace and war. The author states, ‘Alaska is challenging to a re- 
porter because it is probably the least understood part of North America, and yet, as the 
war develops, it may prove one of the most important. It is a magnificent country in 
many ways. It is rich in undeveloped resources, and its giant mountains and fjords are 


more spectacular than anything I ever saw in Europe. It is a country where aviation 





sets the pace of life even in peacetime—and for the last two years that pace has moved 
faster and faster under the military program. Today Alaska is one of the most 
strategic aerial bases in the hands of the United Nations.” 
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Publication of Albert Whitman, Chicago, Ill., 1941. This series of eight books covering 
various countries of South America contains very simple reading material about partic- 
ular countries. Each is composed of 20 pages. They have full-color and black-and- 
white pictures. The price of each is 50c. The countries covered in the series are 
Alaska, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Mexico, Panama, and The West Indies. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
Calendar 


February 
Seventh National Social Hygiene Day. Information and materials may be secured 


from the National Social Hygiene Association, 50 West 50th St., New York City. 


3 
6 Boy Scout Week. Thirty-third anniversary of the founding of the Boy Scouts of 


America. 
7-14 Negro History Week. Information may be secured from The Association for the 


Study of Negro Life, 1538 9th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C, 

19-28 National Brotherhood Week. Complete information may be secured by writing to 
The National Conference of Christian and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 

26-Mar. 1 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Winter Convention of the National Association of 

Secondary-School Principals, St. Louis, Missouri. Headquarters, Hotel Jefferson. 


26-Mar. 2 

The Seventy-third Annual Convention of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, St. Louis, Missouri. 

March 

4-6 The Annual Meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Headquarters, Hotel Statler, 

April 

14-17 American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Headquarters, Netherland Plaza Hotel. 

May 

24 The 400th anniversary of the death of Nicolas Copernicus, Polish astronomer, and the 

birth of modern science. 


June 
25-29 Annual Summer Convention of the National Education Association, Indianapolis, 


Indiana. 
26-27 Annual 
Principals, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Summer Convention of the National Association of Secondary-School 
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Schuman, J. T., et al. 
499 pp. $3.00. 
construction and use of tools and machines, details of their efficient operation and 


Machine Shop Work. Chicago: 
A comprehensive treatise on approved shop methods including 


American Technical Society, 1942. 


a discussion of modern production methods. The purpose of this book is to help 
the beginner obtain a better understanding of the fundamentals and principles of 
modern machine shop practice. This objective is based on the author’s belief that 
consistent progress in the trade cannot be made by the pupil or the operator until he 
understands the basic principles underlying the use of the various tools and machines 
common to the modern machine shop. The book is thoroughly practical because it 
approaches machine shop work from the how-to-do-it viewpoint, Emphasis is placed 
on the fundamentals behind the tools of the trade, with special attention given to the 
operation of the standard machine tools. Several helpful features are used which are 
unique to this text. One of these is the trouble-shooting page at the end of each 
of the chapters on machine tool operation Lists of pertinent questions are provided 
at the end of each chapter or section. The book is profusely illustrated, and here 
also an effort has been made to emphasize the most efficient machine shop practice 
and operations as they exist in actual shops The book is presented at a time when 
industry is in vital need of workmen with an adequate understanding of the basic 


principles underlying the use and operation of modern production machine tools. 


Work-Books* 





Arithmetic for the Emergency 
by: G. M. Ruch, Chief of the Research 
and Statistical Service, U. S$. Office of 
Education 

F. B. Knight, Director of the Division 
of Education and Applied Psychology, 
Purdue University, and member of the 
Indiana State Committee on Emergency 
Mathematics 

J. W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education 


Mathematics for the Emergency 


by: C. J. Lapp, Associate Professor of 
Physics, University of Iowa, on leave 
as Head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics and Physics, Navy Pre-Flight 
School, Iowa. 

F. B. Knight (see left) 


H. L. Rietz, Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Iowa 


This work-book, for those who have 
had advanced mathematics, covers thor- 
oughly the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
algebra, and all essential geometry and 


This work-book provides a review of all 
trigonometry. 


arithmetic fundamentals for everyone. 





*Both of these work-books meet fully Coming: BASIC ELECTRICITY (tent. 











the recommendations of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
Army and Navy. 


title). Fits pre-induction courses. 








Scott, Foresman and Company 
Dallas 


Chicago Atlanta New York 














f | 
Fie <7 Your Part in -< 


Training for Victory 


The success of your part in TRAINING FOR VICTORY depends 
upon the right textbooks. The following books fulfill the WAR DE- 
PARTMENT outlines. They will be ready for your next semester. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MACHINES, FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK, FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF RADIO, FUNDAMENTALS OF AUTOMO- 
TIVE MECHANICS. The authors were selected because each is an 
authority in his own field; each has had practical experience, each 
knows how to present material to the student, and each knows the 


teacher’s needs. 


See American Book Company 








ELEMENTS of AERONAUTICS 


In more than 
2500 
schools 
the basis of 
Clear — Concise — Accurate P re-flight Courses 
Teachable — Complete 
NOW IN ITS 11th PRINTING. LIST PRICE $2.00 
By Capt. Francis Pope, U. S. Army Air Corps; Formerly First Pilot with TWA 
and Dr. Arthur S. Otis, Private Pilot, Educator, Author 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 
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